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REVENUE SYSTEM OF TURKEY. 


In former times, the appointment, as well as the i 
of the judicial, military, and civil functionaries on 
tinct and comparatively independent of one = get om 
latterly, by corruption and neglect, they —~ = ~ 
merged in one person, or their administration . ~ 
controlled by one ill-appointed officer. The pas law 0 
the province is responsible to the sultan for its semen 
In fact, he farms it. But since few Turks of c — 
or property can be found to undertake the mortal ye s 
of a pashalec, the office falls generally to persons 0 _ 
perate fortune or low condition. The barber of to-day 
inay be vizier or pasha to-morrow, and return again ere 
the following night to the peaceful avocations of yee 
provided always he has had the wit or the good fortune 
to preserve his head in the interim. But the Porte re- 
quires ample security from such men for the due remit- 
tance of the revenue of their province. This drives them 
to the Armenian and other merchants of Constantinople, 
who, being few, the whole body not exceeding eighty in 
number, have acquired by acting in concert, a strong con- 
trol over all these appointments of the sultan. They use 
this power to their own temporary profit, at the expense 
of the new pashaw and his province. He is in fact the 
tool of the Armenian merchant, who becomes his guaran- 
tee, factor, banker, and creditor. A partner or trusty 
agent of this Armenian attends the pashaw to his prov- 
ince, where he remains, to receive the revenue for which 
his principal has become responsible; and where, under 
the protection of the pashaw over whom he rules, he is 
free to indulge in as much violence and extortion as his 
fears or his conscience will allow. Meanwhile the 
pashaw is retained in due subjection to the porte by the 
hold which the sultan possesses over thie purse-strings 
and head of his patron; who is kept as a hostage, always 








for the revenue is punctually exacted. 

A more abominable system of misrule cannot well be 
imagined. It tends directly to the encouragement of ex- 
travagance, extortion, and fraud. A thrifty pashaw, 
who, by paying his debts, releases himself from the —_ 
trol of his banker, instantly becomes an object of hatre 
to the Armenian, and of suspicion to the porte. Should 
he, by any accident of good government, acquire —_ 
larity, he is lucky, if by a sudden removal he is save 
from choosing between the bowstring and revolt. Few, 
however, subject themselves to this dilemma. To grind 
the people has hitherto been the object of all parties; and 
whether sultan, schroff, or pashaw ultimately carry off 
most of the spoil, it matters little to them. Their suf- 
ferings are the same, or perhaps greater under a benefi- 
cent pashaw, for then occurs the greatest chance of a re- 
volt. Under such a system of government, we need not 
so much wonder at the decay of the empire, and the 
frightful frequency of internal commotions, as that its 
authority should have continued to subsist. When the 
porte had an army disciplined only in name, it was diffi- 
cult to apply a remedy to this circle of abuse. The oc- 
casional imprisonment or execution of a well-fed Arme- 
nian patron, or the treacherous assassination of his re- 
tractory, or too powerful nominee, might minister to the 
sultan’s cupidity or revenge, but had no power to arrest 
the evil. But when once an efficient army shall have 
been formed, independent of the pashaw, and subject to 
the immediate control of the government at Constantino- 
ple, then, the sultan’s arms being lengthened, he may 
stretch them cut to remove or coerce a remote governor, 
for greater offences than gocd government and well-earned 
popularity. Meanwhile, the removal of the pashaw’s 
armed force, and the substitution of disciplined and regu- 





strument of reform in Turkey, and offer the best substi- 
tute for the present ruinous system of controlling the 
pashaws by the purse-strings of their bankers, or the 
bow-string of their sultan.—Edinburgh Review. 


THE VICEROY OF EGYPT. 


Born at Cavalla, an obscure village in Roumelia, and 
having lost his father in early life, Mehemet entered the 
service of the governor of his native town. From the 
humble office of tax-gatherer, he worked his way up to 
that degree of consideration, which gained him the com- 
mand of the contingent of troops furnished by his native 
district, for the forces Turkey sent to defend Egypt from 
the French under Napoleon. How far this command, 
which opened the field of future greatness to him, was 
won, by the fact of his having married a rich wife, we 
leave to be discussed by those who attribute the fortunes 
of Bonaparte to the accident which, in the same year, 
connected him with Josephine. ‘The Bim-bashi, or cap- 
tain Mehemet Ali, reached Egypt with his three hundred 
inen in 1798, and from the day of his landing, his rise 
was uniform and constant. 

Since the death of Ali Bey in 1779, the power of the 
Turks and of the Mamelukes had variepsly alternated in 
Egypt. Both were now destined to yield to the new 
comer, who successfully played thempof against each 
other. Changes of authority were gapid, and each 
change brought an accession of powe Mehemet. He 
became a general of division, and was sent against the 
Mamelukes—he coalesced with them, and expelled the 
governor who had appointed, and would have dismissed 
him: he then drove his allies, the Mamelukes, out of 
Cairo, at the point of the sword, and recalled the banish- 
ed governor. Shortly afterwards he again expelled the 
governor, and on this occasion he permitted his factious 
army to compel him to fill the vacant seat. These trans- 
actions occupied six years, and in less than two years 
more he had quelled all opposition, and received his for- 
mal investiture as viceroy of Egypt from the porte. 
From that time he has bent all the energies of his vigo- 
rous mind to the amelioration of his adopted country. 
He has repelled every attack that has been made upon 
his authority or dominions, whether from within or with- 
out, and gained an accession of strength or territory in 
each struggle. He has found favor with the believers in 
his faith, by the recapture of the holy cities of Mecca 
and Medina, and by vanquishing the Wahabees, who had 
put to scorn the armies of Persia and of ‘Turkey. To 
the south he has pushed his conquests in Nubia further 
than either Greek or Persian ever trod. Meanwhile, he 
has fearfully but entirely quelled the anarchic power of 
the Mamelukes, and put down every attempt and dispo- 
sition to rebellion. The most dangerous insurrection 
was that of the military in 1815. From his first acces- 
sion to power, he had encouraged the formation and 
training of Turkish and Albanian troops in the Frank 
uniform and discipline. It was unpopular, but he en- 
forced his commands with all the rigor of oriental despot- 
ism, while the success of his arms encouraged him to 
persevere. But hard pressure at length broke the head 
of the screw. The soldiers mutinied, murdered their 
officers, pillaged Cairo, and would have torn Mehcmet 
Ali to pieces. Fortunately he escaped. At the first 
lull of the storm, when their stated indignation had mo- 
mentarily subsided, he reappeared; and the value of his 
character may be understood from the wisdom ne dis- 
played on this critical occasion. We showed neither fear 
nor anger; but forthwith pledged himself, if the troops 
would return to their duty, to discontinue the obnoxious 


laged, and to grant a general ainnesty: and he kept his 
word. But he not the less resolved to possess a disci- 








larly paid forces, will immediately relieve the provinces 
from the outrages and oppressions they have suffered) 
from the free quartering of vagabonds, who, receiving 
little or no pay, can subsist only by plunder and extor- 
tion. The pashaws also, when they shall find their| 
power paralyzed by the loss of the command of their 
troops, Will fear to practise their present extortions in the} 
collection of the revenue; while the exercise of an equi- 
table code of discipline in the army will afford an ex- 
ample of justice to the observation of the people. It is 
thus that a disciplined army may become an efficient in- 


plined army—he, therefore, left the discontented Turks 
and Albanians to themselves, and applied himself’ to the 
natives of Egypt. He had the good sense to attribute his 
first failure to the rigor he had employed, and he there- 
fore changed his system. He resolved to make his mili- 


desirsbie—and he has succeeded. His soldiers and offi- 
cers are now well fed, well clothed, well paid, and well 
treated; and, above all, protected by an equitable military 
code from outrage and oppression. The moral character 
of the Egyptian army has been thus raised, and its devo- 





highest ranks being thrown open to all; while its disci- 
pline and efficiency are kept up by the services of nume- 
rous intelligent and well-paid foreign officers. ‘lhe bril- 
liant successes of this army have amply rewarded the 
liberality of Mehemet Ali, who now reaps the full benefit 
of that most difficult wisdom, which knows how to amend 
a fault. But it is not by the vulgar glare of war and 
victory, that his name will be honored. His are much 
higher achievements than mere feats of arms. The 
proud boast of Bonaparte, his cotemporary, that he found 
France in the kennel, and placed her in the van of Eu- 
rope, might be used with more truth by Mehemet Ali 
concerning Egypt. Undoubtedly Napoleon found utter 
confusion, but it was the confusion of brilliant materials. 
Not so the Albanian, who out of a mere chaos of igno- 
rance, treachery, and ferocity, has formed a kingdom, 
possessing a disciplined and successful army of more 
than 40,000 regular troops, with a respectable marine of 
10 ships of the line, and more than double that number 
of frigates and smaller vessels. His finances are flourish- 
ing, and he has organized a vigilant police, established 
an active administration of the laws, and reared an in-. 
dustrious population. He has constructed roads, dug ca- 
nals, and introduced manufactures. Greedy of informa- 
tion himself, he has spread a thirst for it amongst his 
subjects, and ministered to their mental wants by the 
erection of schools and colleges throughout his empire.* 
The exports and imports of Egypt have risen during his 
reign from a mere trifle to millious. ’T is true, indeed, 
the unhappy Fellahs are still governed if not oppressed, 
by a rough and coercive hand, and that too much of their 
earnings is wrung from them by the short-sighted cupidi- 
ty of their severe taskmaster. But Mehemet Ali may 





system, to indemnify the merchants who had been pil-|} 


silence much rebuke on this head, by pointing to the 
many monopolies which are still selfishly upheld in some 
enlightened communities of Europe. At all events, a 
country long devoted to misrule, now teems with labor, 
and produces cotton and flax, which vie with the best in 
our markets; and exports silk, sugar, tobacco, and ya- 
rious other riches, which so long as personal security is 
maintained, will continue to multiply in a land where an 
annual renewal of the soil, irrigation, and sunshine are 
certainties.—Edinburgh Review. 





ETHAN ALLEN-=-sIN ENGLAND. 


Colonel Ethan Allen was a man destined to strike the 
world as something uncommon, and ina high degree in- 
teresting. fe was but partially educated and obscurely 
brought up, yet no man was ever more at ease in the pol- 
ished ranks of life than he; not that he at all conformed 
to their artificial rules and titled etiquette, but that he 
observed the dictates of natural good sense and good hu- 
mor. fis bearing was total detiance of fashion, and he 
looked and enacted as if he thought it would be a conde- 
scension thus to trammel himseif: it is well known, that 
early in life in his own country, he acquired an in@uence 
over his fellow men, and led them on to some of the most 
daring achievements. He seemed to have possessed all 
the elements of a tiero—a devoted patriot—a resolute and 
daring mind—and an excellent judgment. His conduct 
as a partizin officer is well known in this country, and 
was of great service to the cause of liberty during the re- 
volutionary struggle. He was taken prisoner and carried 
to Mngland, where his excellent ease, his shrewdness and 
Wit, introduced him into the court region. A friend of 
our earlier life, who was well acquainted with this part 
lof the history of this singular man, used to take great 
jdeligit in telling us some anecdotes of colonel - Allen 
| While @ prisoner in London. We have before mentioned 
ithe firmness with which he resisted the attempts to bribe 
him from the cause of his country, and the caustic satire 
with which he replied to a nobleman who was commission- 

ed by te ministry to make him tormal offers to join the 

British cause in America. The incident is a striking one, 

and will bear a repetition. ‘l'lic commissioner, among'st 

the tempting largesses, proposed that if he would espouse 





ithe cause of the king, he might have a fee simple ia one 
tary projects popular by rendering the profession of arms|! 


half of the State of Vermont. “I am a plain man,” said 
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* The Military Colleze of Grand Cairo educates 1400 boys im Jan. 
guages, arts and sciences, at an expense of £12,000 &-year; and Egy pt- 
jan gentlemen are now to be found in all the capitals of Europe, 


whe 
have been sent by Mehemet Ali upon their travels, not to ape fashion 











tion further secured by promotion from the lowest to the 


and manners, bat to study the institutions, laws, and practical working 
of modern civilization. 
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col. Allen, in reply, ‘‘and have read but few books, but I 
have seen in print somewhere, a circumstance that forci- 


bly reminds me of the proposal of your lordship: it is of 


a character who took another into an exceeding high moun- 
tain, and showed him all the kingdoms of the earth and 
the glory thereof, and told him if he would fall down and 
worship him, these should all be his; and the rascal,” 
added he, “didn’t own a foot of them.” 

His interview with the king at Windsor is mentioned 
as highly interesting. His majesty asked the stout-heart- 
ed mountaineer, if they had any newspapers in America! 
‘But very few, and these are but little read,’ was the an- 
swer. “How, then,” asked the king, ‘do the common 
people know of those grievances of which they complain, 
and of which we have just been speaking! ‘As to that,” 
said he, “I can tell your majesty, that amongst a people 
who have felt the spirit of liberty the news of oppression 
is carried by the birds of the air, and the breezes of Hea- 
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lof turning even amusement to account. Now many of 
these ladies could take up the subject of your Grace’s fa- 
mily history, and tell you of the feats of valor and the 
bursts of eloquence to which your ladyship is probably in- 
debted for your distinguished name, most of which, it is 
likely would be as new to you as the art of raising poul- 
try.” 

This sarcasm produced a deep blush in the face of the 
fair scoffer, but it produced for the captive and his coun- 
trymen, an indemnity against court ridicule for the future. 
ie 





POETICAL PORTRAITS. 


Sue_Ley.—Shelley, the eldest son of a British baronet, 
began his fatal career by espousing the most execrable doc- 
trines in morals, politics, and religion. While yet a 
youthful member of the university, with a daring temerity 
not more reprehensible for its impiety than its folly, he 


ven.” Thatis too figurative an answer from a matter of|/compiled from the works of the French and German athe- 


fact man to a plain question,” rejoined the king. 

“Well, to be plain,” answered the rebellious subject, 
“amongst our people the tale of their wrongs is carried 
from man to man and from neighborhood to neighborhood, 
with the speed of electricity; my countrymen fee] nothing 
else, ‘out of the abundance at the heart, the mouth speak- 
eth.’ I will add, with great respect to your majesty, that 
such a people cannot be put down with the sword.” 

The king made a long pause as if strongly impressed 
with the truth of these remarks: at length changing the 
subject, he asked col. Allen if he knew Dr. Franklin; and 
being answered in the aflirmative, he enquired about his 
experiments of electricity, expressing a curiosity to ex- 
perience an electric shock. The British sovereign seem- 
ed to take pleasure in the conversation, which he kept up 
for more than an hour,’and at length made col. Allen pro- 
mise to visit him with his countryman, Dr. Franklin, at 
his palace in London. Some weeks after this, he was re- 


minded of his promise by the nobleman above mentioned, 
and an hour was fixed for the home-bred philosopher of 
America to explain the mysteries of a new discovery in 
science tothe royal family. ‘They attended accordingly, 
} Dr. 
Franklin exhibited many of those simple and amusing ex- 
periments fur which he was so noted, and at which the 
royal children, even those of a larger growth, were much 


and with an apparatus chiefly of his own invention. 


delighted. 


In this playful way, Dr. Franklin took occasion to con- 
vey instruction as to the properties 6f this astonishing 
While the royal habitation was thus in a most un- 
kingly uproar, the premier was announced as in waiting. 
The king scemed for a moment disturbed: “I forgot my 


fluid. 


appointment with the minister,” said he, ‘but no matter 


I will eschew business for once, and let North see how we 
Accordingly the minister was ushered 
in with little ceremony, and it was soon concluded that he 
Allen whispered to the Doctor, to 
remember how he had shocked us across the waters, to 
give him a double charge; whether it was designed on the 
hint of his friend or not, was not ascertained, but the charge 
was so powerful on the nerves of his lordship, as to make 
him give way in the knees, at which all, especially the 


are employed.” 


should have a shock. 


princess, were almost convulsed with mirth. 


Some of col. Allen’s happy retorts at the club, and fash- 
ionable parties are still remembered and often repeated. 
On one occasion he was challenged to a glass of wine by 
the beautiful dutchess of Rutland, who seems to have been 
particularly pleased with his independent manner, *‘and 
observed the 
iady. ‘I'he Vermonter very unaffectedly observed, that 
he was not used to that sort of ceremony, and was afraid 
if, however, the lady would be so 
good as to suggest a subject he would endeavor to give a 


, 


you must qualify your glass with a toast,’ 


he might give offence. 


sentiment. ‘dh,’ saysshe, never mind as to the subject 
any thing will do, so that it has no treason in it.”—** Well,’ 
savs he, “this may do for a truth if not for a toast;” anc 


fixing his eyes adoringly on the far-famed court beauty, he 


proceeded: 
“If anything could make a good traitor out of a goo 


patriot, it would be the witcheratt of such eyes as your 


ladyship’s.”’ 


ists, and printed and published a pamphlet, every line of 
which was equally odious to the rational unbeliever and 
the true-hearted Christian. Though yet in his boyhood, 
when he was summoned before the magnates of his col- 
lege to answer to the general accusation, far from seeking 
escape under a denial of the act, or penitence for its ac- 
complishment, he openly defied the gray-haired theologi- 
ans, and attempted to vindicate the creed of Voltaire. 
The immediate consequence of his fool-hardiness may be 
easily imagined; he was expelled the university, shunned 
by former friends, deserted by his father, and driven forth 
upon the world, without wisdom to direct or funds to sup- 
port him. ‘The world was not his friend nor the world’s 
law;’ his unreserved opinions were directly opposed to the 
established religious and political canons of his native 
land, and, in the recklessness of unrelieved distress, he 
was fain to adopt the society and profligate career of as- 
sociates, who were unrestrained in their excesses by any 
present or future fear. ‘Thus the natural but impolitic in- 
dignation of his father only ratified the evil which he in- 
tended to correct, and haughty impenitence sprung up be- 
neath the burthen of his misery. 

One would suppose that mankind, however they scorn 
precept, might be instructed by example; but age follows 
age, and generation after generation disappears, and the 
same follies are still predominant. Punishment to be sal- 
utary, should be tempered by mercy, especially when in- 
flicted by a paternal hand; for ten thousand instances il- 
lustrate the unremembered truth, that the fiery spirit of 
youth can never be redeemed from the peril of disobedi- 
ence by the stern commands or even the curses of a father. 
Forgetful of this, the offended baronet offered his son no 
;|| refuge from his miseries, sought no knowledge of his pur- 
suits, and appeared regardless of the fate that might at- 
tend him. From the humiliation of a spirit, waiting to 
be again received into favor, to the dark haughtiness of a 
banished heart, there is a quick and fearful transition. 
Day after day followed each other not more regularly than 
Shelley listened for the knock of the postman; but no ti- 
dings came. He inquired; his father had been in London, 
but had gone again. He wrote; but no answer followed. 
His humbled spirit was exasperated; he earned money by 
advocating atheism, and opposing government in the rad- 
ical prints; he felt himself abandoned, and in turn he aban- 
doned all who had ceased to care for him. In a twelve- 
month, he ran away from London with a boarding-school 
beauty, and spent many months in Scotland with as much 
pleasure as unwedded lovers, who live in de‘iance of the 
laws of God, can expect to receive from his hand. 

He had now put the seal upon his father’s ban; but he 
little cared what he or the world thought, so long as he 
was blessed by the smiles of his beloved. These were 
doomed to vanish soon. During his temporary absence, 
.||the partner of his guilt, actuated by the horror of her sit- 
’lluation, threw herself into a deep river, and was brought 
1|lforth a corpse. On such a mind as Shelley’s, this awful 
consummation was calculated to produce the most disas- 
trous effects. Trouble and affliction, however accumulated, 
1||never melted his nature, nor rendered it pliable to the 
touches of reason and loving kindness. He gazed upon 
each successive stroke of the thunderbolt, upon each mole- 





The blunt sincerity with which this was spoken, to- hill added to the mountain of his curses, as a newer and 


gether with its exact fitness to the occasion and the per 


gon, caused it to be long hailed in the beau monde as an 
excellent good thing, and although it had the effect of 
heightening for a moment that beauty to which it was of- 
fered a tribute, it is said the fair dutchess often afterwards 
boasted of the compliment, as far before all the empty 
homage she had received from the glittering coxcombry of 


the city. 

A lady once sneeringly asked col. Allen in a large as 
sembly, at what time fashionable ladies in America pre 
ferred taking the air. 


and turkeys.” 
women in your country descend to such menial employ 
ments!” 


Allen was always aroused at any attempt to depreciate 
the fair ones of his own country, and with a good deal of 
warmth, he replied ‘that the American ladies had the art 





He perceived her drift, and bluntly 
answered, “‘whenever it was necessary to feed the geese 
What,” enquired the lady, “do the fine 


.\lmore exciting impulse to revenge; and the most charita- 
ble construction we can extend to his writings, is the be- 
lief that his manifold disasters, vicissitudes and trials 
thoroughly deranged his mind, led him to look upon the 
world as his sworn enemy, and, like Rosseau, to desire 
to grapple with the Being whose existence he denied, but 
whose omnipotence he felt. He plunged into the dark- 
ness of his creed; he revelled in unintelligible mysteries: 
-||he recited his woes in touching strains; and the bitterness 
-llof his spirit pervaded every stanza of his poetry. His 
mind was restless, and sought relief from any thing that 
could engage its powers; his fine energies were, therefore, 
wasted in bewildered yropings through the darkness of 
-||future destiny, and moaning discontent over every thing 
on earth. He rushed from England to Italy, and from 
Italy to England like an unblest spirit. Neither the 
charms of Byron’s friendship, northe kind heartedness of 
Leigh Hunt, could compose his troubled mind, or relieve 














his bursting heart. Like Savage, he wande 

the knowledge of his friends, and more than ese ber 

of be heres 5 Be — — a year. was doomed to ‘aah 
streets 0 ndon his on i 

a adute dade ly shelter, while cold and hun- 

In the midst of these distresses his Queen Mab appea 
ed; and the withering severity of all orthodox seviewers 
attended his poem with the same immitigable reiteration 
as persecution pursued tlfe ill-fated but gifted author, The 
metaphysical mysteriousness, the sceptical sentiments the 
vague terrors and church-yard horrors of that poem eens 
all obvious to the dimmest perception, while its hidden 
beauty, its delicate refinement of thought and imager : 
and its admirable idiomatic style were as little percepis. 
ble to superficial readers, as the clear water of the rive 
is to the clown who hobbles over the ice. Shelley ond 
disgusted with society in all its forms; he was dissatis- 
fied with the existence of every thing natural, moral and 
political; he confounded the reformer with the poet "and 
in the latter capacity, imagined an Arcadian Utopia, 
which in the former, he proposed to people with every 
grace and charity. His deviations from the canons af 
criticism and the social laws, were soon deterred by the 
giants who guarded them; and the friendless poet was 
thrown back upon himself with a mighty arm which mieht 
sg henge him but dared not. . 

After almost incredible sufferings from pove 
persecution, Shelley was partially ioemnedie’ to hin fath. 
er; and about the same time, he allied himself to the beau- 
tiful, accomplished, and gifted daughter of William God- 
win and Mary Wolstonecraft. Educated in the doctrines 
of her intellectual but erring mother, and with much of 
the mind, inheriting all the strong prejudices of her fath- 
er, Miss Godwin affected to despise the chains of matri- 
mony, and to rise above the common vassalage of her 
SEX; but, though she was the same faithful and devoted 
wife before as after the consummation of marriage yet 
she did not pause to think what moral ruin the universal 
adoption of her creed and practice would spread over the 
world. It is most lamentable that the deism of Godwin 
and the libertinism of Wolstonecraft should have been as- 
sociated, in such a mind as Miss Godwin’s, with the ir- 
responsible atheism of Shelley. Had her deep affections 
united themselves lawfully to a pious and kindred heart 
they might have won her back to the cross she trainpled 
on, and the God whose being she denied; but, fascinated 
by the intellectual qualities of Shelley, and content to fol- 
low the example of her mother, she debased the spirit 
that might have soared to heaven, and lost the friendship 
of all who respected the institutions of’ the society the 
adorned. f 

Upon a large annuity allowed him by his father, Shel- 
ley, with Miss Godwin, removed into the country; and 
many months passed away more happily than the mis- 
guided poet had heretofore experienced. 

There he produced many poems, and among others, 
7 A creation of genius, Alastor, or the Spirit 

In this strange emanation of his power. 

wandered through those invisible rel cnt che Po ape 
those fountains of early light, where his spirit always 
revels in ecstacy. Throughout the poem he has tren 
ed much beautiful description, but we often turn away in 
wonder at the purpose of its introduction. The splendor 
of his imagination gleams upon a mass of broken gems— 
gorgeous, but valueless, and the gloom of his doubting 
heart hangs over his highest thought. like th: smoke of 
the battle, over the triumph of death. He yearns after 
something beyond attainment, and like all who pursue the 
dictates of abstruse argument rather than the impulse of 
an incorruptible heart, he is invariably unhappy, while he 
exerts all the power of his mind to make his readers so 
Leigh Hunt esteems this poem one of the finest produc- 
tions of the age. We do not object to the language, for 
that is the pure old English, but to the dark thoughts and 
heathen sentiments of Alastor, and these will forever de- 
ter the Christian from its perusal. 
_ The Cenci, a tragedy produced about this period, though 
it has met with even a severer fate than Miss Baillie’s De 
Montfort, or Mrs. Hemans’ Vespers of Palermo, or Cole- 
ridge’s Remorse, or Lamb’s Woodville, is pronounced by 
all who have read it, one of the most powerful plays which 
have adorned English literature. he characters are 
beautifully delineated, the plot artfully managed, and the 
denouement judiciously accomplished. Had Shelley al- 
ways written like this, or never written any thing more 
the Cenci might have held that exalted rank upon the 
stage and in thecloset, from which it isnow excluded by 
the name of the author. 

Unaccustomed to economy, and like all men of genius 
profuse in his liberality, Shelley was soon reduced to per- 
plexing straits, and obliged to leave England to recruit 
his finances in Italy. Here he became the ftiend of By- 
ron; and his wounded spirit was frequently. consoled ¥ 
the honest praises of the exile. Byron admired his genius, 
though he deprecated his sentiments,; for amid all his 
errors, this master genius never wandered from a secret 
credence, or perhaps apprehension of the truth revealed. 





His mind was too exalted not to seek an Almighty mind, 
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and we have abundant reason to believe; that, in his latter 
years, he often lamented the scepticism of his youth, 
During the remainder of his brief and tumultuous life, 
Shelley reposed in quiet; but in the propagation of rad- 
iealism and infidelity, his mind was more active than ever. 
The Revolt of Islam, if it could be comprehended with 
less study than the Principia of Newton, would do great 
injury to young minds; but fortufiately the very name is 
incomprehensible to ordinary readers, and the whole pro- 
duction is a mass of splendid absurdities. The most beau- 
tiful language is employed without purpose, and the finest 
images brought forth to array his visions of a political 
millennium. 

The last production of Shelley was his elegy on the 
death of Keats. It is equally remarkable for its singu- 
lar poctic beauty and its severe crimination of Croker, the 
savage reviewer of Keats. Mournfully he laments his 
departed friend, without apprehending that his words 
would soon be applicable to himself. Even while he pour- 
ed out his lamentations, the doom had gone forth against 
him—and it was speedily fulfilled. ' 

When he parted from Mrs. Shelley, (such at his re- 
quest. she had become,) to go upon a sailing excursion 
with Captain Williams, he little thought that a strict ac- 
count of his thoughts and deeds would be required of him 
before they met again. The day was beautiful, and the 
sky serene, but a gust of wind suddenly arose, the boat 
upset, and the friends were drowned. After a long im- 
mersion. the body of Shelley was found and buried by By- 


ron: andhis wife with two children returned to London. ||P 


“‘With the talents of an angel a man may be afool.” We 
wish Mrs. Shelley would remember that a woman may be 
the same, and present the world with no more such works, 
as Valperga, and the Last Man. She possesses a noble 
mind, and writes with almost unequalled powers, but she, 
as well as lady Morgan, must have made the discovery 
that the wanton sacrifice of all the heart (the household 
female heart, especially )holds invaluable and sacred, tends 
but little to recommend her writings to millions whose 
only happiness lies beyond this world.—F airfield. 


MANUSCRIPT OF *TOM JONES.’ 


Fielding, having finished the manuscript of “Tom Jones,’ 
and being at the same time, hard pressed for money, went 
with it toone of your second-rate booksellers, with a view 
of selling it for what it would bring at the moment. He 
left it with this trader in the children of other men’s 
brains, and called upon him the succeeding morning, full 
of anxiety, both to know at how high a rate his labors 
were appreciated, as well as how far he might calculate 
upon its producing him wherewithal to discharge a debt of 
some twenty pounds, which he had promised to pay the 
next day. He had reason to imagine, from the judgment 
of some literary friends, to whom he had shown his man- 
uscript, that it should, at least, produce twice that sum. 
But, alas! when the bookseller, with a significant shrug, 
showed a hesitation as to publishing the work at all, even 
the moderate expectations with which our Cervantes buoy- 
up his hopes, seemed at once to close upon him, at this 
unexpected and distressing information. 

‘And will you give me no hopes?” said he, ina tone of 
despair. ‘Very faint ones, indeed, sir,” replied the book- 
seller; ‘for I have scarcely any, that the book will move.” 
‘Well, sir,” answered Fielding, -‘money I must have for 
it, and little as that may be, pray give me some idea of 
what you can afford to give for it!” ‘Why, sir,” return- 
ed our bookseller, again shrugging up his shoulders, “I 
have read some part of your ‘Jones,’ and, in justice to my- 
self, must even think again, before I name a price for it; 
—the book will not move; it is not to the public, nor do I 
think any inducement can make me offer you more than 
twenty-five pounds for it.” ‘And that you will give for 

it,” said Fielding, anxiously and quickly. ‘Really, I 
must think again, and will endeavor to make up my mind 
by to-morrow.” ‘Well, sir,” replied Fielding, “I will 
look in again, to-morrow morning. The book is yours 
for the twenty-five pounds, but that must positively be laid 
out forme whenI call. I am pressed for the money; and, 
if you decline, must go elsewhere with my manuscript.” 
“I will see what I can do,” returned the bookseller; and 
£0 the two parted. 

Our author, returning homewards from this unpromis- 
ing visit, met his friend Thomson the poet, and told him 
how the negotiation for the manuscript, which he had for- 
merly shown him, stood. The poet, sensible of the extra- 
ordinary merit of his friend’s production, reproached 
Fielding with his headstrong bargain; conjured him, if 
he could do it honorably, to conceal it; and promised him, 
in that event, to find him a purchaser, whose purse would 
do more credit tohis judgment, Fielding, therefore, post- 
ed away to his appointment the next morning, with as 
much apprehension lest the bookseller should stick to his 
bargain, as he had felt the day before, Jest he should alto- 
gether decline it. To his great joy, the ignorant trafficer 
in literature, either from inability to advance the money, 
or a want of common discrimination, returned the manu- 
script very safely into Fielding’s hands.—Our author set 
off, with a gay heart, to his friend Thomson, and went in 
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seller at that rh Mr. Miller was in the habit of pub- 
lishing no work of light reading, but on his wife’s appro- 
bation; the work was therefore left with him and some days 
after, she having perused it, bid him by no means to let it 
slip through his fingers. Miller accordingly invited the 
two friends to meet him at a coffee-house in the strand, 
where, having disposed of a good dinner and two bottles of 
port, Thomson at last suggested, ‘It would be as well if 
they proceeded to business.” Fielding, still with no little 
trepidation, arising from his recent rebuff in another quar- 
ter, asked Miller what he had concluded upon giving for 
his work. “I amaman,” said Milier, ‘of few words, 
and fond of coming to the point; but really, after giving 
every consideration I am able to your novel, I do not 
think I can afford to give you more than two hundred 
pounds for it.” ‘*What!’’ exclaimed Fielding, “two hun- 
dred pounds!” ‘Indeed, Mr. Fielding,” replied Miller, 
‘indeed, I am sensible of your talents: but my mind is 
made up.” ‘Two hundred pounds!” continued Fielding, 
with undiminished suprise—‘*Allow me, Mr. Miller, to 
ask you—whether—you—are—serious!” ‘Never more 
so,”’ replied Miller, ‘‘in all my life; and I hope you will 
candidly acquit me of every intention to injure your fee]- 
ings, or depreciate your abilities, when I repeat, that I 
cannot possibly afford you more than two hundred pounds 
for your novel.” ‘Then, my good sir,” said Fielding, re- 
covering himself from this unexpected stroke of fortune, 
“give me vour hand; the book is yours. And waiter,” 
continued he, ‘bring us a couple of bottles of your best 
ort.” 

Before Miller died, he had cleared eighteen thousand 
pounds by ‘Tom Jones,’ out of which he had the generosi- 
ty to make Fielding presents, at different times, in vari- 
ous sums, till they amounted to two thousand pounds. 
And he closed his life, by bequeathing a handsome legacy 
toeach of Mr. Fielding’s sons. 


HORNE TOOKE. 


Mr. Tooke was, in private company and among his 
friends, the finished gentleman of the last age. His man- 
ners were as fascinating as his conversation was spirited 
and delightful. He put one in mind of the burden of the 
song of ‘the king’s old courtier, and an old courtier, of the 
king’s,’ He was, however, of the opposite party. It was 
curious to hear our modern sciolist advancing opinions of 
the most radical kind without any mixture of radical heat 
or violence, in atone of fashionable nonchalance, with el- 
egance of gesture and attitude, and with the most perfect 
good humor. In the spirit of opposition, or in the pride 
of loca] superiority he too often shocked the prejudices or 
wounded the self-love of those about him, while he him- 
self displayed the same unmoved indifference of equanim- 
ity. He said the most provoking things with a laughing 
gaiety and a polite attention, that there was no withstand- 
ing. He threw others off their guard by thwarting their 
favorite theories, and then availed himself of the temper- 
ance of his own pulse to chafe them into madness. He 
had not one particle of deference for the opinion of others, 
nor of sympathy with their feelings; nor had he obstinate 
convictions of his own to defend— 


Lord of himse!f, uncumbered with a creed?. 


he took up any topic ky chance, and played with it at will, 
like a juggler with his cups and balls. He generally rang- 
ed himself on the losing side, and had rather an il]-na- 
tured delight in contradiction, and in perplexing the un- 
derstanding of others, without leaving them any clue to 
guide them out of the labyrinth into which he had led 
them. He understood, in its perfection, the great art of 
throwing the onus probandi on his adversary, and so could 
maintain almost any opinion, however absurd or fantasti- 
cal, with fearless impunity. He used to plague Fuseli, by 
asking him after the origin of the Teutonic dialects; and 
Dr. Parr, by wishing to know the meaning of the common 
copulative, Is. Once at Gray’s he defended Pitt from a 
charge of verbiage and endeavored to prove him superior 
to Fox. Some one imitated Pitt’s manner, to show that 
it was monotonous; and he imitated him also, to show 
that it was not. He maintained (what would he not main- 
tain!) that young Betty’s acting was finerthan John Kem- 
ble’s, and recited a passage from Douglas, in the manner 
of each, to justify the preference he gave to the former. 
He argued on the same occasion in the same breath, that 
Addison’s style was without modulation, and that it was 
physically impossible for any to write well, who was ha- 
bitually silent in company. He sat like a king at his own 
table, and gave laws to his guests, and to the world! No 
man knew better how to manage his immediate circle, to 
foil, or Lring them out. 

Porson was the only person of whom he stood in some 
degree of awe, on account of his prodigious memory, and 
knowledge of his favorite subject, languages. Sheridan, 
it has been remarked, said more good things, but had not 
an equal flow of pleasantry. Asan instance of Mr, Horne 
Tooke’s extreme coolness and command of nerve, it has 
been mentioned that once at a public dinner, when he had 
got on the table to return thanks for his health being drank, 


subsided, he pointed to the glass to show that it was still 
full. Mr. Holcroft, the author of the Road to Ruin, was 
one of the most violent and fiery-spirited of all that mot- 
Mey crew of persons who attended the Sunday meetings 
at Wimbledon. One day he was so enraged by some par- 
adox or raillery of his host, that he indignantly rose from 
his chair, and said, ‘Mr. Tooke, you are a scoundre!!’ 
The other, without manifesting the least emotion, replied, 
‘Mr. Holcroft, when is it that I am to dine with you! 
Shall it be next Thursday!’ ‘If you please Mr. Tooke!” 
answered the angry philosopher, and sat down again. 
It was delightful to see him sometimes turn from these 
waspish or ludicrous altercations with overweening antag- 
onists, to some old friend and veteran politician seated at 
his elbow; to hear him recall the time of Wilkes and 
liberty, the conversation mellowing like the wine with 
the smack of age; assenting to all the old man said, bring- 
ing out his pleasant traits, and pampering him into child- 
ish self-importance, and sending him away thirty years 
younger than he came. 


GAINSBOROUGH. 


The life of this excellent artist is a striking illustration 
of the truth of a very common remark, viz: that ‘‘wealth 
is seldom an attendant of true genius.” Sudbury, in 
Suffolkshire, England, was the place of his nativity.— 
Here the early dawn of his genius was first discovered 
while roaming among the fields and forests of the neigh- 
borhood. He forsook society, end cared not for the sports 
of those of his age, preferring to pass his time alone in 
sketching various objects of nature; sometimes an old 
tree with its ‘fantastic roots” and half decayed trunk, 
and the ruminating cattle that rested beneath its broken 
and shadowy branches; at other times a meandering brook, 
that wound along the meadows with the angler on its 
bank; or the shepherd and his bleating flock with his 
watchful dog by his side. Nothing of the surrounding 
scenery escaped his notice or the portraying of his pencil. 
Day after day, and week after week, he spent thus in de- 
lineating whatever was beautiful and delicate, or sublime 
and grotesque in nature; and at length he finished his 
landscape with a coloring, that discovered him to bea 
complete master of his art, and ‘which,’ says his bio- 
grapher, ‘will establish his name on the record of fine 
arts, with honors, such as never before attended a native 
of England.” 

Of so generous gw nature was this benevolent man, that 
he seemed to exercise his pencil for the sole purpose of 
being able to relieve the afflicted and penurious. He 
painted for the rich to feed the poor; and his productions 
were so perfect and pleasing, that they ever found a ready 
market. If, perchance, a peasant needed his charity, 
Gainsborough would go to his cottage, and there sketch 
the building, its surrounding scenery, with the family 
group, and whatever might be attractive and interesting 
to a tasteful eye, inclined to romance; and the proceeds of 
its sale were sure to be appropriated to that benevolent 
purpose. Some thought proper to censure him for his 
liberality, because, if he had taken care to hoard up all 
his earnings, neglecting his needy relatives and his un- 
fortunate friends; turning a deaf ear to the calls of the 
sorrowful and distressed, and shutting his eyes against 
the threadbare robes and haggard visages of the wretched 
children of want and misery, he might have amassed’a 
fortune and died a man of wealth. But he possessed no 
sordid disposition of that sort; he was as far froma churl- 
ish miser, as holiness is from sin. He had no pride in 
hoarding up a treasure of gold and silver, to have it lie 
mouldering in useless heaps. His pride and his pleasure 
were of a more consistent, a more humane, a more heaven- 
ly character. He chose to exercise his talent for the be- 
nefit of mankind; to be industrious in doing good; ‘to 
feed the hungry and clothe the naked.” He died in 1788, 
aged sixty, much lamented, as an artist and a philanthro- 
pist. He did not confine his talents to landscapes alto- 
gether; but was also an excellent portrait painter. It ie 
said that his descriptions of natural scenery ‘‘combined 
the brilliancy of Claude with the simplicity of Penys- 
dael.”—Amaranth. 





LOSS OF THE PORPOISE. 


A schooner had been observed during the day, about 
six miles to leeward; but about 4 o’clock she hauled close 
on the wind and stood for us. She outsailed us, and when 
sufficiently near, our ensign was hoisted; but she took nv 
notice of it, showing no colors. It greatly perplexed the 
captain, and he had no doubt as to her intentions. A call 
was made to quarters, and our guns got ready for action 
Night came upon us, and the strange vessel] still bore down 
when within the reach of our battery, we tacked, and in 
a few moments was within musket shot of her. It wae 
not the intention to injure her considerably the first fire; 
and in endeavoring to bear upon her as to cut away her 
bowsprit, she suddenly stood away, and in the darkness 
of the night was soon lost from our sight. We unfortu- 
nately stood for her, running into the land; and to this 
circumstance may be attributed the-loss of the Porpoise. 





with a glass of wine in his hand, and when there was a 








company with him, to Mr, Andrew Miller, (a popular book- 


| great clamor and opposition for some time, after it had 


It was a hazy night—the clouds flew swiftly over us, 
and the moon only peeped out at intervals to show us the 
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white waves as they curled and foamed and broke around || and rockets sent up as signals of distress—but {here were 
us, while our beautiful schooner, careering over, reared|/none to aid us. The captain called a consultation of his 
and pitched through the water like a maddened steed.||officers, and it was deemed advisable to cut away the 
it was blowing extremely fresh, and our captain, who was/| masts, The boats were sent away from the vessel to keep 
not one of the most timid men, had her whole topsail and /|/ out of danger. I wasinthe gig. The crew that were in| 
aj] her courses on her but the jib, and the masts groaned |}my boat were old sailors, and favorites among us; they 
as they gave way tothe wind. It was a sleepless mght,|| said nothing, but there was sufficient light for me to dis- 
but one fullof anxiety to the whole of us. cover their countenances, and I knew they were greatly 
' After giving chase about an hour and a half, we again | distressed; and when the masts tottered and fell, they 
tacked and stood on our former course. Jt was now six|jcould restrain themselves no longer, but, without speak- 
bells, or, speaking in the language of a landsman, 11 0’-|/ing, burst into tears. It was an interesting moment; 
elock—the wind still kept its own, and we were going|land with such men in the navy as these, thought I, 
about seven knots through the water. Suddenly, the man||what power on sea dare defy us. I returned to the now 
at the cat-head sung out Breakers ahead!—the schooner|!dismasted schooner. All hopes to save her had fled. 
was laid too in a moment—I was ordered to awaken the||There seemed to be a recklessness among all, and each 
eaptain, and all hands were called. We filled away again||one laid himself down to sleep, for it was useless now to 
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the most timid and diffident man may without difficulty, 
communicate his sentiments of regard for a lady, (and in 
case his offer should be refused) avoid experiencing the 
mortification of the explicit rejection. 








NAPOLEON ON suIciDE.—In the Journal of Dr. War. 
den, English surgeon on board the Northumberland frigate, 
which conveyed Bonaparte to St. Helena, we find record- 
ed the following remarkable sentiments of the imperia| 
prisoner, as expressed to Warden: 

“In one paper I am called a liar, in another a tyrant, in 
athird a monster, and in one of them, which I really did 
not expect, I am described as a coward; but it turned out, 
after all, that the writer did not accuse me of avoiding 
danger in the field of battle, or flying from the enemy, or 


fearing to look at the menaces of fate and fortune; it did 
in a few moments; but in fifteen minutes from that time,|!keep watch. I walked about the deck awhile, ruminating || not charge me with wanting presence of mind in the hur- 
we were surrounded, it appeared by rocks—the surf roar-|:on all those ideas, which such an event would naturally || ry of battle, and in the suspense of conflicting arms;—no 
ing and dashing inevery direction, We sounded, had ten|{} 


|, bring into one’s mind, until drowsiness came upon me.||such thing. 
fathoms; let go the anchors, and discovered that there was||1 went down into the steerage, crawled upon two camp- 
x tremendous reaf about fifty yards astern. There was a} stools, and slept soundly till daylight, dreaming of home||sca, or blow out my brains. ‘T'l.e editor must certainly 
gloom on every countenance—for every moment we ex-|/ and all its I was going to say, endearments! J was|| misunderstand me; I have, at least, too much courage 
pected to part our cables, in consequence of the excessive || awakened by the call of the quarter-master, that I was||for that. On another occasion, he expressed himself on 
pitching of the schoonet; and should such have been the || wanted to go in one of the boats. ‘he sick were put in,|| suicide in the following terms. ‘Suicide is a crime the 
caae, we would have been irretrievably lost. and I steered for the island to the windward; the sea was|| most revolting to my feelings; nor does any reason sug- 
In the Jatter part of the night, the wind, fortunately, lhigh and rough, and we were a considerable time going.|| gest itself to my understanding by which it can be justi- 
subsided, almost to a ealm—the sea gradually fell into a||The wind freshening, and appearances indicating a north-|| fied. It certainly originates in that species of fear, which 
mere ripple—and the sun rose next morning on one of the|!er, signal guns were fired fur the boats to redouble their || we denominate poltronerie. Wor what claim can that man 
most beautiful scenes I have ever witnessed,—but still it || exertions, and hasten back tothe relief. have to courage who trembles at the frowns of fortune? 
was awful,—at anchor at sea while it was as placid as a Happily, we all arrived at the desolate island of Arcfio||'True heroism consists in being superior to the ills of life, 
mirror—surrounded by rocks, and with no land in sight}! del Medio, (after saving many things from the wreck,) and |] in whatever shape they may challenge him to combat.” 
but the beautiful snow-capt peak of Orizana, touching,|/on its highest peak, we planted the American ensign,—a 
as it seemed, the very heavens. The captain was walking!) tremendous norther, usual in that climate, came up short- 
the deck, and seemed absorbed in deep reflection. 1}}ly after, and the Porpoise was dashed to pieces on the coral 
watched him well, and his countenance evidently bore the || rocks. A Mupsuipman, 
marks of unusual anxiety and uncasiness.—He was (and} 
is) a noble-hearted man, a good sailor, and one who cher- 
ishes the interest of his country, and in former days had 
been in many victorious actions for that country—but now 
a fear brooded upon his mind, responsibilities of a high 
order were vested in him, and his situation at that moment 
was critical. ‘I'he officers were scattered about the deck, 
and an unusual silence seemed to pervade the crew. A 


I wanted courage, it seems, because I did 
not coolly take a dose of poison, or throw myself into the 








SuHIsHak’s victory OveR ReEnopoam.—The truth of 
this part of sacred history has Jately received a more re- 
markable confirmation. One of the great palaces of the 
Egyptian kings at Karnac was partly built by Shishak, or 
as the Egyptians cajled him, Shesbenk; and one of the 
walls, which is still standing. Champollion, in his visit 
to Thebes in 1828, discovered a piece of sculpture repre- 





GrentiLity.—We have seen in our time, probably not 
less than a hundred different standards set up by which 
to decide upon the validity of a man’s pretensions to the 
title of a gentleman: but as yet, not one has been offered,|| senting the victories of this pharaoh, who is dragging the 
thet in all points of view, can be pronounced perfectly || chief of thirty conquered nations to the idols worshipped 
conclusive and satisfactory. Whiteness of linen and|j/at'Thebes. Among the captives is one, the hieroglyphics 
teeth may be relied on nine times in ten, but a man’s wife|}upon whose shield contain the words Toudaba Malek, 
cloud, black, but very small, was discovered in the hori-|/or lauadress may have just claims to the merit ascribed to|| which means King of Judah. The figure, therefore, re- 
zon directly ahead—it gradually rose and increased, a/ithe first, and his dentist be worthy of all the laud that is|| presents Rehoboam, the only Jewish king vanquished by 
light breeze came from that direction. ‘The captain spoke|}due to the latter. Ease of deportment can be acquired ||Shishak: and thus after the lapse of two thousand eight 
to the lieutenant—he knew that our greatest danger was|| from an accomplished pains-taking dancing master; and a||hundred years we have the unexceptionable testimony of 
now fast approaching, and that a wrong movement now || nicely brushed hat is sometimes nothing more than an ac-|| an enemy to the faithfulness of scripture history.—Out- 
would be fatal. He got upon the promenade—the first|/cident. ‘he most unexceptionable toggery is of no ac-|| lines of sacred history. 
lieutenant took the trumpet, and **Lay along the deck] count whatsoever, for it proves only the strength of a man’s 
tackle!” was what every one seemed towish. The cloud,|| purse, or of his ‘doer’s” credulity. Yourteousness and 
which a few moments previous was but a speck, had now }| propriety are always, indeed to be found in the deportment 
nearly covered the northern horizon, and the wind was}| of the gentleman, but their presence even is by no means 
still increasing. Every eye was eager in its expectation. |/an unfailing criterion; a proper regard to his own health, 
We were in a strong current, setting towards the reef,|! and the integrity of his bones, may suffice to produce them, 
and it was feared that, should we get under way, we could]| jn tiie most innate and thorough paced blackguard. <A 
not lay close enougi tothe wind, nor get sufficient head-|} judicious appreciation of the opera, is certainly a strong 
way in time to clear the rocks. No time was to be lost, symptom; but there may be tricks inthis matter too, and 
—the mainsail was hoisted—the topsail was loosed—the|| besides, one can be always talking of music, and the Pe- 
hands were stationed—in a moment the chains were un-|!drotti. Moustaches have long since fallen into disrepute; 
shackled—the other sails were ran up, and she drified!|! and no certain conclusion can be drawn from the luxuri- 
If ever there were feelings indescribable, I had them at lance of the whiskers; the most ferocious, expressive, and 
that moment. I looked at the captain, and he appeared}! jpconceivable pair that ever rejoiced our vision, flourished 
to be wrought up almost to desperation.—Starboard your|| beneath the broad brims of a slang talking porter-drinking 
helm!’ he eried—** Aye, aye, sir,” answered the quarter-)| yahoo of an English stage coachman; and another, second 
master at the wheel, and you could just discover her fall|| only to his magnificence, forms by far the most valuable 
off,—the sails began to till—she brought up—and now the}| part of the thick head of a nobleman whom nobody ever 
ripple in the water told she moved from the rocks! An} cuspected of being a gentleman either in practice or theory. 
involuntary shout burst from the crew; andthe lieutenant,|| "Tere is one text, however, which never deceives, and 


giving the ollicer of the watch the trampet, walked down}] *tis wonderful that no one has hit upon it, for every man||cially to the slightest variation in the circulation of the 
into the cabin with the captain. All this occurred in less]| has it at his fingers’ ends. We put this forth as an axiom|| blood. 
time than I could write it; and had the schooner drifted |} jn morals, that a handful of clean, well-shaped and unim- 
twenty yards further, if would only have saved her from|| neachable nails, is a certain and palpable token of gentil- 








Tur Heart.—lIt is a curious fact now generally agreed 
upon by physiological authorities, that this delicate organ, 
long since by universal poetical practice made the source 
and centre of the affections, is actually insensible to touch. 
The celebrated Harvey had an illustration of this truth, 
under his professional inspection, which quite rivals the 
late Canadian case Beaumont’s. It happened that a youth 
of the noble family of Montgomerie had his interior ex- 
posed in an extraordinary manner, in consequence of an 
abscess in the side of the chest, which was caused by a 
fall—The youth was introduced to the presence of 
Charles I, and Harvey, putting one hand through the aper- 
ture, grasped the heart, and so held it for some time with- 
out the young man being at all conscious that any new ob- 
ject was in contact withit. This insensibility of the organ 
to a disturbance it was never intended to encounter, is in- 
explicable by physiological principles, and is not less re- 
markable, as has been observed, in contrast with its ex- 
quisite sensibility to all the internal functions, and espe- 














HoarpDIne TO apvaNnTAGE.—The Philadelphia Nation- 


the coming event. Little did we expect, after clearing 
such dangers, that that evening was to be the last of the 
Porpoise! 

The cloud which looked so threatening, had partly 
blown over, bringing with it only a six knot breeze. We 
were beating to windward during the day, and about 5 
o’clock discovered a small island about eight miles to 
windward, and it was the intention to come to anchor 


ity, the presence of which may always be relied upon with 
the most undoubting confidence. ‘I'he discreet manage- 


rarity; and it might be reduced to a system of rules as 


this is an undertaking to which modesty deters us from 


ment of these digital terminations, constitutes a distinct 
science, of which an accomplished professor is a great 


precise as those of the most sublime mathematics. But 


al Gazette relates that a worthy Pennsylvania farmer 
presented lately for payment at the Bank of the United 
States, notes of the former National Bank to the amount 
of several thousand dollars, which he had hoarded. Hav- 
ing heard, he said, that the Bank was in trouble, he thought 
it as well to look ahead, and get the specie. His surprise 
was not slight when he learned that the notes were no 





aspiring; and we mention it in the hope that its perform- 
ance may be assumed by some modern Pelham, or Brum- 
mel, with abilities worthy of its magnitude and importance. 


there for the night. 

it was a clear, but dark night—the wind was fresh, and 
we were going about seven knots, when we struck ona 
reef of rocks called the Point de Lizardo, about forty miles 
from Vera Cruz. The sea was rough, and the spray dash- 
ad over the vessel as she Jay on the rocks in the trough of 
the waves. As might be expected, the men were in con- 
fusion, but the officers acted with prudence and regularity. 
I, being the captain’s aid, had a good opportunity of ob- 
serving his manners, and I never saw aman more com- 
posed. [very endeavor was made, by starting the water, 
kedging her, and throwing over the guns, to get her off 
the reef, but it was of no avail—her loss was certain, and 
we saw our danger; the waves rolled heavily, and she 
heaved against the rocks with such force that it was almost 
impossible to stand on the deck—but as yet she had not 
bilged. ‘Tue sails were lowered—the two remaining guns 
were fred in quick succession—blue lights were burned, 


longer payable anywhere. 





A Butt cuase.—Yesterday afternoon saysthe U.S. Gaz. 
between 5 and 6 o0’clock, the sober inhabitants of Chesnut- 
street, were startled with a general outcry of ‘clear the road’ 
—‘‘ there he comes’”’—and on looking, sure enough he did 
come. A bull or an ox, about three years old, had taken 
upon himself the responsibility of promenading Chesnut- 
street without an attendant, and he made clear work of 
it as far as he went. Near fifth-street, the cloak of a gen- 
tleman, blowing out into the wind, attracted the atter- 
tion of the animal, and he flew at it with a singular grace. 
The owner slipped the fastenings, and left the garment. 
After a single toss of the affair the bull pursued his way 
downward, but was soon attracted by the comely ap- 





Love’s TELEGRAPH.—If a gentleman wants a wife, he 
wears a ring on the first finger of the left hand; if he be 
engaged, he wears it on the second finger; if married, on 
the third; and on the fourth, if he never intends to be 
married, When a lady is not engaged, she wears a hoop 
or diamond on her first finger; if engaged, on her second: 
if married, onthe third; and on the fourth, if she intends 
to die a maid. 

When a gentleman presents a fan, a flower, or a trinket 
toa lady, with the left hand, it ison his part an overture 
of regard; should she receive it with the left hand, it is 
considered as an acceptance of his esteem; but if with|} pearance of a black man breaking coal. The beast rush- 
the right hand, it is a refusal of the offer. Thus, by a|/ed in upon the heap, making a glorious clattering with 
few simple tokens explained by rule, the passion of love!| his hoofs. ‘The regular coal breaker, however, not relish- 
is expressed, and through the medium of the telegraph, ling a partnership in his business, dropped his hammer 
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and withdrew from the concern, By this time, the shout- 
ing of the citizens had infused a new fire into the veins 
of the bull, and he took up his line of march at a rapid 
vait. Hurrah, shouted the boys—‘ there he comes,” 
said a woman—and on went the bull, bellowing like a 
lion, peeling it down the street like a streak of lightning, 
lis tail cocked right into the air like a flag staff, and his 
head flying about like a politician’s, looking for the strong- 
est side. Arrived at the brow of the hill at Front street, 
his coming was discovered by the numerous persons on 
board the steam boat at Chesnut-street wharf. 

«* What’s that?” shouted one. 

‘« It's the veto,” replied another. 

“Stop him!” they all shouted; and they formed a bold 
front, to keep such an invasion from the deck of the steam 

at. 
a = the animal came down the hill with a mar- 
vellous velocity—wheelbarrows and handbarrows were 
scattered like dust from his path—nothing obstructed his 
course—away he went at full speed, over ropes and haw- 
sers, stretched along to fasten the steam boat---high above 
every let and hindrance, he cleared the whole at a single 
leap, and struck the Delaware sixteen feet from the wharf, 
Landsmen and watermen, fishermen and butchers, then! 
betook themselves to the boats to catch the handsome 
beast,---Jove himself never took a more beautiful form,— 
but all exertions were fruitless. On he went, master alike 
of his pathway, in the water as on the land. He direct- 
ed his course for Smith’s Island, and landed safe, wher- 
at the last report he was setting up his rest--- 

« Lord of the fowl and the brute.” 


TYPOGRAPHICAL GALLANTRY.—There is no body of 
men, with whom women are held more nearly in idolatry, 
than the fraternity of Printers. Their chivalry, it is true, 
is of the utilitarian kind, but their gallantry is pure and 
inexhaustible. At a late festival of the Philadelphia 
‘Typographical Society, the sex was toasted, according to 
ancient usage six times. The toasts are highly compli- 
mentary, but being written in the Greek of the Office, 
would hardly be intelligible without an interpreter. We 
subjoin two however, remarking as explanatory, that the 
words in italics are technical.— Boston Transcript 

Woman—A bright era illuminates each page of life’s 
short volume. May he who would sully or lessen its 
etherial light, when he shall seek for sorts, be referred to 
daggers: 

Gentle Woman—The paragon of excellence—the pearl 
of loveliness—the nonpareil of gentleness, and the diamond 
of worth—she is sure to leave a good impression upon our 
hearts. 





A Mexico Correspondent of the New York Evening 
Star, gives the annexed flattering portrait of Gen. Santa 
Anna. 

“The President of the republic of Mexico is certainly 
a man of extraordinary genius and talents.—Through his 
influence and advice, Congress has been induced to pass 
several popular acts, which will no doubt be of great 
benefit to the country, among which is one for disbanding 
the great part of the army, by which will be saved to the 
nation several millions of dollars, annually; another, by 
which the church has received its death-blow, cutting otf 
entirely the tithes and reducing the income to a mere pit- 
tance, thereby curbing their power to revolutionize the 
country which they furmerly possessed by the influence 
of their great wealth and spiritual command over the 
mind of the people. The establishment of schools and 
colleges is progressing; he is strenuously urging Congress 
to the enactment of laws for the free toleration of religion, 
and reduction of the present high tariff. Santa Anna is 
well seconded in his liberal policy by the great part of 
the people, and he has able and efficient advisers in the 
persons of Pedraza and Zavalo, two patriotic citizens, 
who have traveled through our country, and seem desir- 
ous of imitating closely our liberal and favored form of 
government.” 





F'ear.—Charles Gustavus (the successor of Christina of 
Sweden) was beseiging Prague, when a boor of most ex- 
traordinary visage desired admittance to his tent, and, 
being allowed entrance, offered, by way of amusing the 
king, to devour a whole hog, weighing two hundred 
weight, in his presence. ‘Theold general Konigsmarc, 
who stood by the king’s side, and who soldier as he was, 
had not got rid of the prejudices of his childhood, hinted 
to his royal master that the peasant ought to be burnt as a 
sorcerer. ‘Sir,’ said the fellow, irritated at the remark, 
“if your majesty will but make that old gentleman take 
off his sword and his spurs I will eat him before your 
face, before I begin the pig.” General Konigsmarc (who 
at the head of a body of Swedes had performed wonders 
against the Austrians, and who was looked upon as one of 
the bravest men of the age) could not stand this proposal, 
especially as it was accompanied by a most hideous and 
preternatural expansion of the frightful peasant’s jaws. 
Without uttering a word, the veteran suddenly turned 
round, ran out of the court, and thought himself not safe 
until be had arrived at his quarters. 








A 8kIM MILK cow.—The following incident is related 
to us by an old gentleman, now in his eightieth year. 
When president Wheelock, was at the head of Dartmouth 
College, in the early days of college history, nearly all 
the students boarded with him. The milk they were 
served with, was usually of a most meagre and blue com- 
plexion. It was tolerated for a long time, from partial 
necessity and good feeling towards the president, until at 
last there was some suspicion that the cream had not only 
been abducted, but a dish of water added to give it elas- 
ticity.—Whilst the students were consulting measures for 
redress of grievance, one of them, an undaunted wag of 
imperturbable features, and who withal, was a favorite of 
the president, volunteered to negotiate a treaty. He 
waited a convenient opportunity, and one night as they 
were seated at supper, he took the bow] in his hand and 
looking at its contents, which were of a brilliant sky blue 
—at the same time playing with his spoon, and dashing 
the blue waves about—said audibly, but with all the gra- 
vity of adiplomatist, ‘I propose that we make up a purse 
and purchase the president’s old skim milk cow.”—The 
table was instantly convulsed with laughter, in which the 
president heartily united. ‘The hint was timely, and the 
skimmer dish lost its office. —Bost. Transcript. 


A DELICATE appetite.—A Jesuit one day found a Bra- 
zillian woman in extreme old age, and almost on the point 
of death. Having catechised her, instructed her, as he 
conceived, in the nature of christianity, and completely 
taken care of her soul, he began te enquire whether there 
was any kind of food which she could take: ‘Girandam,” 
said he, (that being the word of courtesy by which it was 
usual to address old women,) “if I were to get youa little 
sugar now, or a mouthful of some of our nice things which 
we got from beyond sea, do you think you would eat it!” 
‘“‘Ah, my grandson,” said the old convert, “‘my stomach 
goes against every thing. ‘There is but one thing which 
Ithink I could touch. If I had the little head of a little 
tender Tapuya boy, I think I could pick the little bones; 
but woe is me, there is nobody to go out and shoot one for 
me.”—Southey’s history of Brazil. 


The following story, which, whether true or not, is by 
no means incredible, serves to illustrate one of the many 
inconsistences of human nature: 

A Prussian soldier stationed near Berlin, was so pow- 
erfully affected by unrequited love, that he attempted to 
drown himself. He was saved, however, at the last 
gasp; and afterwards put under guard, to prevent a re- 
newal of the attempt; but he shortly escaped, and deter- 
mined, as it seemed, to be drowned, again took up his 
line of march for the river. A comrade pursued him, 
but finding himself distanced by the unfortunate lover, 
levelled his piece and threatened to discharge it unless 
the fugitive stood still; who thereupon faced about and 
returned: the fear of being killed, overcoming tie desire 
of being drowned. 


QUESTION BY A sSOPHIST.—OVver a certain river there 
is a bridge, and at one end of the bridge a gallows, and at 
the other a house of judicature, with four judges who pass 
the following law: Whoever passes over the bridge must 
first take an oath, and swear where he is going and what 
is his business. If he swear the truth he shall go free, but 
if he swear falsely he shall be hanged upon the gallows. 
Now a certain man taking the oath, swore that he was 
going to be hanged on the gallows, and that was his 
business and noother. Now said the judges if we let this 
man go free he swears a lie, and by the law he ought to be 
hanged, while if we hang him he swears the truth, and by 
the same law he ought to go free. How shall they 
proceed with this man according to this law, or what will 
be a just verdict? 


Tue wortp.—The world which the young man figures 
to himself smooth and quiet as the lake in the valley, he 
will find a sea foaming with tempests and boiling with 
whirlpools: he will be sometimes overwhelmed by the 
waves of violence, and sometimes dashed against the rocks 
of treachery. Amidst wrongs and frauds, competitions 
and anxieties, he will wish a thousand times for seats of 
quiet; and willingly quit hope, to be free from fear. 


Fasnions.—An extraordinary revolution in male cos- 
tame is announced for the approaching Parisian season. 
Nearly forty young men of the highest fashion have 
agreed to introduce velvet coats, velvet shoes, and even 
velvet hats, for full evening dress: a style in short, in 
some degree approaching the custom of Louis XIII. A 
London paper remarks, ‘*We should not be surprised if 
the innovation were to succeed.” 


Macklin, going to insure some property, was asked by 
the clerk, how he would please to have his name entered: 
‘Entered!’ replied Macklin, ‘why I am only plain 
Charles Macklin, a vagabond by Act of Parliament: 
but, in compliment to the times, you may set me down 
Charles Macklin, esquire, as they are now synonymous 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR.«==--NO. II. 


In my last number I attempted to point out a few of the 
defects, errors, and contradictions which pervade the Pro- 
ductive system of English Grammar. I should not thus 
attempt to review the productive system alone, as it is 
founded upon Murray; but the high encomiums which it 
has called forth, and the unqualified approbation of its 
merits, as expressed by some eminent teachers, demand 
that my remarks should be confined to an investigation of 
the merits of it alone. ¥ 

The system contains nothing that is new; it does not 
attempt to remove the numerous difficulties and absurd- 
ities that are constantly presenting themselves to the 
mind of the pupil, in pursuing the study by the old sys- 
tem; nor does the author present the subject in a more 
familiar, interesting, or philosophical manner, than do 
the works of most of the followers of Murray. 

I expécted upon opening the work to find something 
new, or at least, to see the subject presented in a clear, 
simple, rational manner, so that pupils whose faculties 
were quite immature, could advantageously engage in 
this delightful study. But I was disappointed. As a 
fair sample of the style of the work, I will give one ex- 
tract—in which the author has doubtlessly explained to 
the most obtuse intellect, the whole mystery of CAsE. 


(p. 10.) 


**Q. We say of an animal, for instance a horse, when 
he is fat, that he is in a good case; and when he is lean, 
that he is in a bad case: what, therefore, does case in 
grammar, mean!” Comment is unnecessary: the illus- 
tration speaks for itself. I suppose in the following in- 
stance, teacher is in a good case, and boy in a bad one: 
as, The teacher punished the boy. 

Our learned author on the next page, says, the nomina- 
tive case is the actor or doer: as, A letter was sent to 
him by them. 

A letter was sent to them by him. 

Them and him denote the actor, and consequently are 
objective pronouns in the nominative case, and governed 
by the preposition by ! ! 

On page 47 we find -it asserted in unqualified terms, 
that “the nominative case is aLways the subject of the 
verb;” as, James, thou wast punished. “Father, thy 
hand hast reared these venerable columns,” &c. Here 
are two nouns, James and Father, parsed by all as in the 
nominative case, yet they are no! the subject of the verb; 
still our definition, without one exception, declares that 
this case is always the subject of a verb!! 

Away with such absurdities and contradictions, and no 
longer obscure and bewilder the youthful mind with such 
nonsense, and thereby beget a distaste for this delightful, 
and if properly taught, interesting science. ‘ Let teach- 
ers examine before they eucourage—let them know before 
they adopt—let them despise the principle of recommend- 
ing books upon the ground of friendship or pity. Teach- 
ers stand at the head of the nation. Let them honor 
their calling, and make our republic sure.” 











VI. CASE, 


OF GENDER. LESSONS Il & XXVI. 


“Gender is the distinction of sex. Nouns have four 
genders! The masculine, feminine, common and neuter;” 
—and we wonder he did not add, doubtful. 

Now, if the above is a definilion of gender, what is 
more absurd than to say there are fuur genders. 

There are but two sexes—the male and the female; 
consequently, if ** gender is the distinction of sex,’ there 
can be but two genders—the masculine and feminine. 

It is not necessary to dwell on this subject; al/ must 
see the inapplicability of this definition to include four 
or five genders: it can include but two. There may be a 
masculine, a feminine, a common and a doubtful gender, 
but by virtue of a very different definition. The word 
neuter is unphilosophical, unnecessary, and absurd; and 
cannot be admitted under any consideration. It is un- 
philosophical and absurd, because there is no neuter sex, 
and “gender is sex, or the distinction of sex:’ and it is 
unnecessary, because for all subsequent practical purposes, 
it may just as well be dispensed with. I object to the 
introduction of a greater number of technicalities into 
any study than are actually necessary, as they tend only 
to burthen the mind and perplex the memory. 

We will next pass to the pronoun, as it is closely al- 
lied to the noun. And first of all, let us examine the na- 
ture of a definition. A definition has two peculiar pro- 
perties: that of including, and that of excluding. When- 
ever a classification can be effected, there is a peculiar, 
common trait, which runs through a number of individ- 
uals, links them together, and thus brings each into the- 
same family. A definition must hit this particular trait 
without touching any other particular. Should it allude 
to any other, it would not be a definition, but a mere 
description; it would not possess the including and the 
excluding properties. A definition must include every 
word belonging to the class at the same time that it ez- 
cludes allothers. Let us examine whether tue following 





terms.’ 





is a definition of the pronoun, 
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OF PRONONNS. LESSONS IX & xxx. 


“A pronoun is a word used for a noun, to avoid a re- 
pitition of the noun;” as, This machine is ingenious: it 
is an engine, powerful in operation. we 

Engine is a pronoun, used to avoid the repetition of the 
noun machine; and so of a thousand other sentences. It 
has the including, but nut the excluding property neces- 
sary to a definition. 

‘Pronouns are divided,” says our author, ‘into per-| 
sonal, adjective, demonstrative, distributive, relative, in- 
definite, compound, possessive, and interrogative. 

All will admit the impropriety of perplexing the youth- 





ful mind with technicalities. when no possible good can 
result from them. Yet we find before us nine sub-di- 
visions of the pronoun; when in fact, no possible advant- 
age can be derived from them. Of what advantage is| 
the boy possessed, who can say, “he is a personal pro-| 
noun (representing dog,) third person, singular, mascu- 
line gender,”—over him who calls it merely ‘*a pronoun 
representing dog, of the third person, &e.!” The cause 
of drawing a line of distinction or sub-division, must be 
sought in the advantages to be derived from it. ‘ Dis- 
tinction,” says an eminent author, ‘should be made, if 
made at all, purely to promote the good of the teacher 
and pupil.” oe 

Let us proceed tg examine the nature of this nonsensi- 
cal classification as presented in the improved system. 

‘* A PERSONAL PRONOUN is 50 called, because it inva- 
riably represents a person.” 

“There are five personal pronouns, viz: I, thou, he, 
she, it;’? as, He is the dog that bit the rat; James caught 
the horse while he was feeding: Jt is a fine thing fo be in 
good health, Inthe above examples, he represents horse 
and dog, and it represents the phrase ‘*to be in good 
health.” Yet he and it are personal pronouns, because 
they invariably represent persons. é 

Whom and who are excluded from the list of personal 
pronouns, though they invariably represents persons: he 
and it are retained, though they as frequently represent 
things, as persons !! 


ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. (p. 59.) 

‘*A pronoun is a word used instead of a noun;” as, 
Every man was there: Neither John nor William was 
present. ‘*An adjective is a word added to a noun to 
define it; as, Every boy will he punished. W hat nouns 
do every and neither stand for or represent, in the above 
examples! You, who can find a reason for case in En- 
* glish, answer this. ‘They represent nothing: they are 
not in these instances pronouns, nor do they possess any 
property of a pronoun. Every is added to the noun boy 
to define it, and consequently is a pure adjective; and 
neither is a conjunction! Neither subjoins the following 
sentence to some preceding one, understood, and can 
never be an adjective or a pronoun. 

Will it be asserted (and it is) that every, is an ad- 
jective pronoun, because it is sometimes a pronoun and 
sometimes an adjective; because it partakes of the nature 
of an adjective and a pronoun;—as well might it be said, 
that we have noun-adjectives, and leather-adjectwwes, and 
verb adjectives, anda host of other distinctions not less use- 
less and absurd, than demonstrative, adjective, &c., merely 
because the same word is in different sentences, a noun or 
a verb; as, “I purchased cloth of him.” A noun. 

«1 purchased cloth shoes of him.” An adjective. — 

Why not call cloth a noun-adjective, because it is a 
noun and an adjective in different sentences! I answer; 
because the division would be of no practical utility,— 
no more than are the ‘ pronominal divisions. 

« This, that, these, those,” are called ‘‘ demonstrative 
adjective pronouns;” but in many sentences where they 
are called such, they possess no property of a pronoun. 
They are pure adjectives: “this man,” ‘*these men, 
‘those men,” ** that man,” These words ere all added 
to the following nouns to difine them: in these examples, 
they do not sfand for any noun whatever. So of one, 
all, any,” &c.: as, **one man, **all men, “any man, 
‘two men.” If to is not a pronoun, one is not. Two 

and one can never be pronouns. This, that, &c., may be 
framed into a sentence, so as to become pronouns: when 
they are, let them be called such; but when they are 
purely adjectives, let them be called by their propper 
mW ho would say that cloth is an adjective noun? Yet 
there is just as much propriety and utility in calling it so, 
as there is in calling one or every an adjective pronoun. 
RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 


* Who, which, and that, are relative pronouns, because 


ates 


Were we to admit that these definitions are clear and 
philosophical, yet, what advantage, we again ask, is de- 
rived from this classification! The only good is confusion 
and absurdity. Does the child not perceive that all pro- 
nouns are relatives, while at the same time, but three are 
so called; that he and it are called personal, when they 
as frequently represent a dumb beast, as anything else; 
and does he not wonder at the abstruseness of the science, 
when he is told, that who, which always represents per- 
sons, is not a personal pronoun! 

Why then, we ask, do teachers labor so hard to compel 
a child to believe a falsehood? Why do they continue to 
teach such nonsense!—for I can call it by no other name. 
Will teachers continue to patronise a work so full of er- 
ror? Or can any be found willing to recommend upon 
the ground of friendship? ‘What fooleries,” says an 
ancient writer of celebrity, (and it is equally as applica- 
ble now as then;) ** What fooleries do not the greater 
part of preceptors teach their boys? Yet whom do they 
not despise in comparison with themselves?’ And I know 
not how they do it, yet they make themselves appear to 
foolish mothers and to idiot fathers, just such as they re- 
present themselves.” A TEacuer. 





THE PASSION FLOWER. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—Some of your contributors have fa- 
vored the readers of the Mirror with interesting dialogues, 
purporting to be between the ever-variegated tlowerets of 
the garden. I, also, would wish to add a pearl to the 
collection by transmitting to you the following singular 
beautiful, though stolen scrap from a sister’s common- 
place book:—The Passion Flower was first discovered in 
the Brazils, and its wonders were soon proclaimed to the 
christian world as representing ‘the passion of our Lord,” 
whence its present name. ‘The leaves are said to resem- 
ble the spears of the soldiers; the tendrils, the cords that 
bound our Savior, or the whips that scourged him; the 
ten petals, the ten apostles—Judas having betrayed him, 
and Peter forsaken him; the pillar in the centre, is the 
eross on which he was hung; the stamina, the hammer; 
the styles, the nails; the inner circle about the central 
pillar, is the crown of thorns; the radiance, is the glory 
that encircled his head; the white is the emblem of puri- 
ty; and the blue—the type of Heaven. H. 








» to some noun usually going before in the came 
SS Now, that this should be given as a definition 
of a relative pronoun, or that who, which, and that, 
ghould be selected as the only relatives, is truly wonder- 
ful. Let us examine, and see if whom is not a relative 
pronoun, That is the man whom I saw. Whom relates 
to the noun man, “going before in the same sentence. 
So of all pronouns; they all relate to the nouns they re- 
present. If I say, 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 





THE MIDNIGHT HOUR, 
IN A BACHELOR’S LIFE, 


The clock strikes twelve! and I am here 
In misery, and Jone— 

With none to smile—to none most dear— 
My bitter lot to moan! 

Full twenty years ago, I thought, 
Such would not be my fate ; 

I little dreaim’d I should be brought 
To mourn my errors late. 


The winds are sweeping on the plain— 
The clouds are driving high— 
Not one of all the starry train 
Dares look from out the sky: 
The hail is ticking on the glass— 
The wind howls o'er my head— 
Cold shivers down my back now pass— 
I think I'll go to bed! 


Poets are sure the greatest fools 
That o'er dark sorrows brood ; 
For they have sung by their wrong rules, 
The joy of solitude ! 
The joy of solitude! how—where? 
I can scarcely bear it; 
The woe of solitude is here, 
Forever in this garret! 


When young, I flirted with the sex, 
But would not fondly woo: 

I only strove their hearts to vex, 
With hopes that were untrue. 

And retribution they have had, 
Full often since I ween, 

Enough to’ve driven me stark mad, 
Were I like some I've seen. 


Regret now preys upon my heart: 
My head aches with despair ! 

I've acted a most treacherous part; 
Been jilted by the fair! 

Away dull thoughts! begone vile pack! 
I'll walk till I feel bold : 

Curse those rheumatics in my baek! 
I fear ‘tis growing cold. 


Once more within my old arm ehair, 
The friend of twenty years! 

Now cherub Hope smile on Despair, 
And banish all my fears. 

Confound the thought of what T am! 
‘Twill yet cloud hope’s pure heaven: 

1 wonder if there is no balm, 
To heal wounds Time has given! 


That Hope is false, too well I know: 
But Memory, thou art sweet! 








; ; ee 
home,” he and his relate to a preceding noun; an 
pete are, by the above definition, relative pronouns. 


«James saw his brother when ni 


With thee, I'll take a stroll or so, 
And thus old Time will cheat. 











Once more [ am a buoyant boy. 
My blood runs warm and bold: 

Alas! where now youth's varied joy, 
My blood is stiff and cold. 


I seem to frisk among the girls: 
We dance the merry jig : 
In ecstacy, I grasp my curls, 
And-—Heaven’s, I’ve lost my wig! 
I think upon the heartfelt glee, 
I knew in days of youth: 
My back! my back! oh, misery ! 
I feel old age in truth. 


Avaunt! ye gay delusions! go, 
And lure the eye that’s bright ; 

Thrill wildly through those hearts where woe 
Must soon shroud all that’s light. 

The lass who smiles when fancy beams 
Soft flattery on her heart, 

The youth whose eye with pleasure gleams, 
Have need of all your art. 


In vain we mourn our early years, 
When ace hath dim’d the eye; 
Tis sunshine on a fount of tears: 

A smile upon a sigh! 
My fire is low—and curdling chills 
Are creeping o’er my frame: 
Oh, Solitude! ten thousand ills 
Attend upon thy name! 


And now, I'll leap into my bed: 
The sheets are dreadful cold: 

I feel sharp pains run through ny head 
I fear I’m growing old! 

I'm covered up from toes to eyes: 
O, I shall freeze to death : 

1'll say no more, but ’till sunrise, 


Economize my breath! QcEvEDo. 





REVERIES. 
Happy hours of youth! 

Bright moments of the past! numbered now 
With the primeval days—which gather o’er 
The dark and gloomy current of my soul, 
Like golden-tinted clouds and rainbow hues, 
Upon the tempest-driven mariner, 
And cheat me into hopes of happiness. 
Oft have I called ye back to Earth and Time, 
To dwell upon the joys ye brought; and while 
Ye went, on silent-moving pinions, 
To write upon the leger-book of Heaven. 


Happy, tranquil hours! 
When, by a prattling sister’s side, I climb’d 
The steep acclivity in search of flowers, 
Or roam'd among the meadows, newly mown, 
Or sported on the orchard green—or when 
The sun shone out upon the wide green earth, 
1 wander’d by the brook in loneliness, 
To mark the wave, that when a pebble falls 
Into th’ unruffled and reflecting stream, 
Recedes and widens tp the sandy shores; — 
Or watch the bubbles as they rose and burst— 
Sad emblems of the vanity of man— 
Sad emblems of his evanescent joys— 
And of himself—and of his brief career : 
He is but a light and floating bubble, 
Upon the rough tempestuous sea of life, 
Which rides upon the wave, and shines awhile, 
And shows its gaudy colors (reflected 
From the azure of the Heavens)—then bursts— 
And leaves a blank—and still the race rolls on. 


Sweet hours of youth ' 
I call ye up—and one by one ye pass, 
In bright array, before my mental view— 


. A joyous, glorious train! O be ye 


Through this dark probationary world—dark, 

Yet lighted up with everfading hopes—- 

Dark, yet brighten’d by the evanescent hues 

Of rainbow joys—-be ye my monitors— 

My comforters, and faithful friends! tT. 6. 
St. Clairsville, Ohio. 
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THE FIRST FLAT BOAT ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


A friend called on us a few mornings since, to accom- 
pany him to the shop of Mr. F. Shields, for the purpose of 
viewing an iron tablet, recently cast by Hanks and Niles, 
of this city. It is to be erected to the memory of one of 
the pioneers of the west, and we should judge that it will 
perpetuate his name through many ages. It is very spa- 
cious, with large and deeply indented letters; and is the 
first of the kind ever executed west af the Alleghanies. 

The following is the inscription: 

JACOB YODER 
Was Born at Reading Pennsylvania, Avorst 11th, 1758. 
AND WAS A SOLDIER IN THE REVOLUTIONARY ARMY 1s 1777 ayD 1778. 
He emigrated to the West in 1780, and in May 1782 
from Fort Repstont on the Mononcaneta river in the 
First Frat Boat 
that ever descended the Mississipri, 
He LANDED at New Organs witu a Carco or Propver. 
Hs piep Arrit 7th. 1832, at ms Farm IN SPENCER Co, KgstrcsyY, 
AND LIES HERE INTERRED BENEATH THIS TABLET. 


Captain Jacob Yoder was a highly respected and 
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wealthy farmer of Spencer Co. Ky. To him belongs the 


honor of having descended the Mississippi in the first flat 
boat. And if no other powers than those of time, and 
wind, and storm, shall assail it, this tablet will preserve 
the fact recorded upon it, through a long series of coming 
“ewe are not aware that history, which seldom deigns 
to notice matters like this, of more importance than wars 
and the misrule of ambition, has taken notice of this epoch 
in the annals of western navigation. T he fact is an im- 
portant one, and should be chronicled. Now, when there 
are among us, those who assisted in achieving the redemp- 
tion of this vast valley from native wildness, and whose 
ynemories are histories, is the time when matters of im- 
portance to the growth of the western country should be 
registered. The shades of oblivion are slowly settling 
above many gallant achievements. Time, with its stealthy 
ravages, is gradually obliterating the remembrance of 
deeds, that through all time should be honored. Many 
and dreadful exploits, and much high and chivalrous 
bearing, have not received the tribute which they most in- 
contestibly deserve. Tombs, mausolea, and cenotaphs, 
were the rewards which antiquity bestowed on heroes; too 
much silence murks the ingratitude of the present time. 

A history of Western Navigation is a desideratum in 
western literature, and is yet to be written. We know 
not of a subject which promises a higher reward to the ex- 
ertions of commensurate ability. Let a history of Wes- 
tern Navigation engage a competent mind, and we pre- 
dict for him who writes it a harvest of golden opinions. 
Look at the dangers that our pioneer navigators encoun- 
tered,—look at the romance and the wildness of the boat- 
man’s character, tinged, as it at present is to us, with the 
glories of its setting sun,—look at the complete revolu- 
tion and the immense benefits effected by the introduction 
of steam agency,—look at all these epochs—contemplate 
their gradations—and then answer, is there not sufficient 
here to incite the action of a competent mind. For our- 
selves, the longer we dwell upon this subject the more 
important and interesting it appearstous. We recom- 
mend its consideration to those who are qualified for the 
execution of the task. 

To return. No one who has any pretensions to the 
possession of a soul can contemplate this tablet without a 
variety of emotions. A brilliant series of associations 
enchain the mind of the gazer, as with a spell, to it. 
That the man, who navigated the first flat boat that ever 
descended the Mississippi, should have lived to see a 
magnificent steam boat ploughing the same watery track, 
is atruth which affords a subject of much admiration. 
When he launched his little bark on the Monongahela, 
what were his anticipations! Such as time has proved! 

No: He thought of the wily savage, whose covert was a 
wide and untrodden wilderness. He proceeded on his 
precarious voyage. Instead of the cheering aspects of 
the busy cities, flourishing villages, and cultivated farms 
which now chain the voyager’s attention, he saw a range 
of hills unshorn of their primeval wildness, whence the 
jugubrious how! of the wolf proceeded, the vast wilder- 
ness where the foot of civilized man had not trodden, ‘in- 
stinct’ ’tis true, ‘with life,’ but it was the life of the forest 





denizen, the trembling fawn, and the myriad songsters of 


the wild. He reached his destination; but his safety was 
a marvel to himself, and his dangers, in after recital, wa- 
kened up a fear-stricken excitement in the minds of those 
who listened to his tale of perils ‘by field and flood.’ He 
lived to see the country change masters,—the wilderness 
blossom as the rose, and human energy achieve a con- 
quest over a thousand obstacles. This is the greatest 
triumph that man has yet achieved. History records no 
parallel. To the future generations of America, it will 


be what the fabulous age of the Titans was to the ancient 
Greeks. 





. IMPORTANT TO LaDIES.—It will be seen by the follow- 
ing, that if our grandmothers were paragons of economy 


and neatness, their grandmothers were like the ladies of 


the present day in the very important affuir of sleeves. 


It was ordained by the general court of Massachuse 
h tts 
n 1640, that ‘hereafter no person whatsoever shall make 
any garment for a woman, with sleeves more than half an 
ell wide in the biggest part thereof, and proportionable for 
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immoderate great sleeves, this court doth hereby intimate 
to all whom it may concern (of what quality or estate so- 
ever they may be) that all such persons, as after all ad- 
monitions and forbearances, shall obstinately persist in 
their excesses of this kind, shall be looked upon as con- 
temners of authority, and must expect to be proceeded 
against by the strictest course of justice, as their offences 
may deserve.” 


This does not argue much for the gallantry of the olden 
time. We wonder if they were not more particular in re- 
gard to their finances than the gentlemen of the present 
day. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Crncinnatr Democratic INTELLIGENCER, AND Com- 
MERCIAL ApVERTISER.—This is the title of a newspaper, 
the first number of which was issued in this city on Sat- 
urday last, the first inst. It is edited and published by 
Messrs. F. W. Thomas, J. B. Dillon, and L. Sharp. ‘The 
character of the paper is political and literary. It advo- 
cates the claims of John M’Lean to the presidency. The 
numbers so far as we have seen them, evince much taste. 
The first number contains an able and interesting sketch 
of the life of Judge M’Lean, from the pen of one of the ed- 
itors. 

The public is already acquainted with the ability of the 
editors of this paper, and from them it has a right to ex- 
pect much. From our personal knowledge of them, we 
are warranted in anticipating for the Inteiligencer an el- 
evated character. ‘To those of our patrons who wish to 
patronize a paper of its character, we cordially recom- 
mend it. Itis published on alarge sheet, with new ma- 
terials, daily, tri-weekly, and weekly, at 8, 4, and 2 dol- 
lars per annum in advance. 

The Democratic Intelligencer is the successor of the 
Commercial Advertiser, recently conducted by E. 8. 
Thomas, Esq. This gentleman has now retired from a 
long editorial career, and, as he says in his valedictory, 
he ‘trusts forever.’ This ‘trusts forever’ from a veteran 
in the cause, comes over us who have lately ventured to 
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veyance of his thoughts. If he had given us prose, or if 
he had essayed rhyme, his success would have been high- 
ly probable. The thoughts are good and properly arrang- 
ed, but they are presented tous in an unworthy garb. 

Our Illinois friend, who‘furnished us with a Tale some 
time since, is respectfully informed that his request cannot 
be complied with. This decision is very reluctantly fore- 
ed upon us. The fact is, our columns are very closely 
criticised, and having mercy for our correspondents, we 
write all objectionable articles ourselves. 

Our distant correspondent S. is informed that we have 
not been all this time in a brown study over her ‘Scattered 
thoughts,’ and that they will shortly be forthcoming. 

To our Indiana correspondent we turn. The Tale has 
the merits of imagination and good sense included in it. 
But it. needs revision. It is with us, subject to his order. 








TRANSCRIPT OF NEWS. 
The proprietors of the steam boats running between 
Hartford and New York, have resolved upon excluding 
the use of all spiritous liquors from those boats during 
the present season. 


Mr. Parker advertises to lecture in Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
upon the most novel system of philosophy ever promul- 
gated. He proves that the earth is a vegetable animal, 
breathing twice during twenty-four hours. He outdoes 
all former philosophy by demonstrating a cause for every 
thing. The peroration to consist of a treatise for the 
preservation of health, and advice to young men on mat- 
rimony. ; 


A slight shock of an earthquake was recently felt at 
Lancaster, Pa. and throughout that region of country. 


Miss Cooper, the daughter of the veteran tragedian, 
made her first appearance on the occasion of the Cooper 
benefit at the Bowery theatre, New York. Her debut is 
spoken of as a most successful one. By the way, the be- 
nefit was a decided bumper. 


The inhabitants of the Terro islands make a droll use 





tread the slippery and precarious path, accompanied with 
anticipations of rather an unpleasant nature. Peace to 
him who has retired, and success to those who have ven- 
tured! 

Lovisvitte Heratp.—Wilkins Tannehill, Esq., of the 
Louisville Herald, has taken a farewell of the public, so 
far as that journal is concerned. ‘The Herald is discon- 
tinued! It was a valuable public journal, and we regret 
its fate. 

Mr. Tannehill is not so well known, nor so highly ap- 
preciated as he deserves to be. He is a gentleman and a 
scholar. He has labored long and faithfully in the cause 
of western letters; and to him our young and rising lit- 
erature owes much. As an editor, his course was an el- 
evated one; he never descended to dabble in the pools of 
political scurrillity. From a slight acquaintance with 
him, we can bear honorable testimony to his merits in a 
social capacity. 

Tue Masonic Mirror, ann Co.onization ADVOCATE. 
—A very neat publication, devoted to an advocacy of ma- 
sonry and colonization, is published semi-monthly at New 
Castle Kentucky. We have looked into several numbers 
of this journal, and cheerfully commend it to those who 
wish to patronize a paper ef its kind. 


Tue Peart.—This is a beautiful, and very ably con- 
ducted periodical, published weekly, in quarto form, at 
Hartford, Conn. Its editorial columns are excellently 
filled, many of its communications are good, and its se- 


lections evince a finely cultivated taste. It is conducted 
by Isaac C. Pray, Jr. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





Communications, or notices intended for insertion inthe 
Mirror, must be sent in by Wednesday morning, (at the 
latest,) of the week upon which their publication is desir- 
ed. 

We decline the publication of W. H. M.’s blank-verse 
communication. We hope this will not discourage him 
from making further efforts. He has a very proper con- 
ception of the treatment due the subject he has chosen, 








bigger or smaller persons; and for present reformation of| 


of the Stormy Petrel, (Mother Carey’s Chickens.) They 
draw a wick through the body of the bird from the mouth 
to the rump, which serves them for a candle, being fed 
by the great proportion of oil which the bird contains. 


Mr. Felix Renck, a successful Agriculturist, of Ross 
co. Ohio,has been delegated by a socicty to repair to Eng- 
land for the purpose of purchasing a stock of the finest 
cattle to be obtained, which is to be introduced into this 
country, for the purpose of mproving our breed. 


A Georgia paper of the 28th ult. states that a gold 
deposite mine had just been discovered in Habersham 
county, the richness of which is said far to exceed any 
previous discovery. On one day, eight hands made nearly 


five hundred dwts. of gold, but this was an extraordinary 
day’s work. 


Doct Ebenezer Sage of Sag Harbor, Long Island, died 
onthe 20th ult. Doct. Sage was one of the three Members 
of Congress from that State, who voted for the late Dec- 
laration of War against Great Britain. 


The Chautauque County Bank, last week declared a 
dividend of five per cent, on the profits of the last six 


months. Within that time it has built a new banking 
house. 








MARRIED.—On the 26th ult. in this city by the Rev. 
William Burke, Mr. Tuomas O. Apkrns to Miss Mar- 
THA Warp, of Mason county, Ky. 








MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Dr. Drake will deliver another Lecture this evening on the important 
subject of the Ocean. 


J. Lavanun, Sec. 
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The Canadas are rapidly improving during the few 
years past; not only from the luxury and wealth of the 
class of emigrants who settle there, but from the liberal 
policy of the British and colonial government. Jealousy | 
or rivalry will indeed compel the policy to be commensu-| 
rate with that of our own government; nay, it has already | 
compelled it to be on a more enlarged and enlightened! 
seale than has been displayed towards any other separate | 
member of Britain. 

Hence it is that even since our last war with England, 
many commercial towns, (approaching the character of 
cities,) have sprung up on the Canadian shores of the | 
lakes and the circuinjacent rivers, from the enterprise and 
industry of the English, Scots, and Irish emigrants, and 
the protection or assistance of the colonial government. 


TELLIGENCE. 


RAL IN 


3 


Simcoe, which they navigate by steam; and are extend- 
thirty British steamboats are in constant and profitable 
operation; and only three belonging to American ports on 
the St. Lawrence and the lake. 

The Welland canal effects a junction (through the Up- 
per Canada peninsula) between Inkes rie and Ontario, | 
eapable of bearing vessels having a waterdraft of eight} 
feet; and the provincial parliament of the colonies have | 
granted £70,000 to construct a navigable canal around | 
the rapids of St. Lawrence. In order farther to extend 
the navigable communication between the ocean and lake 
Erie, they have ordered dilferent surveys to be made, and | 
(if possible) the purchase of the Welland canal froim its 
present proprictors. By this means, Britain will be put 
in possession of an uninterrupted navigation to Erie for 
steamboats and sloops of war; and may perhaps obtain 
the command of the lakes and of the northern boundary, 
unless a counteracting energy be exhibited by the govern- 
ment at Washington.—American Sentinel, 


A sexsipLe norse.—We do not think the records of in- 
stinct contain a more extraordinary instance than that we 
are now ebout to relate, and for the truth whereof, we! 
pledge ourselves. A few days since, Mr. J. Lane, of! 
Fascomb, in Gloucestershire, on his return home, turned | 
his horse into a field in which he had been accustomed to} 
graze. A few days before this he had been shod all fours, | 
but unluckily he had been pinched in the shoeing of one | 
foot. Inthe morning, Mr. Lane missed the horse, and} 
caused an active search to be made in the vicinity, when}! 
the following singular circumstance transpired. The ani-| 
mal, cs it may be supposed, feeling lame, made his way 
out of the field by unhanging the gate with his mouth, and | 
went straight to the sime farrier’s shop, a distance of a} 
mile and ahalf. ‘The farrier had no sooner opened his shed 
than the horse which had evidently been standing there | 
some time, advanced to the forge and held up the ailing 
foot. The farrier instantly began to examine the hoof, 
discovered the injury, took off the shoe and replaced it} 
more carefully, on which the horse immediately turned | 
about and set off at a merry pace for his well known pas-| 
ture. Whilst Mr. Lane’s servants were on the search, 
they chanced to pass by the forge, end on mentioning their} 
supposed loss, the farrier replied, ‘toh, he has been here, | 
and shod and gone home again,” which, on their returning, 
they found to be actually the case.—.V. Y. Slar. 


| 
| 





ON TUF CULTURE OF ROSES.—The rose, perhaps, more 
than any other ornamental shrub, requires constant cul-| 
ture to make it bloom in perfection, unless in the most fa-| 
vorable rose soils, which, in my opinion, is a rich, cool} 
loam. Roses require to be removed, and to have their) 
roots trimmed every third year; when taken up, these 
roots will be found to have lost most of their fibres: but! 
naked as they are, if they are then trimmed, the branches: 
thinned and shortened, and plonty of well rotted manure | 


mixed with the soil they arc planted in, the plants will be! 


quite renovated, and bloom as tine, and often finer, than 
young plants. sm 
ble to standard roses; with dwarls the trouble is too much, 
unless with the choicest sorts, as they are sold at such 
low prices, that it would be cheaper to make a new plan- 
tation. 
sible for roses is weli rotted dung and common pit sand, 
(not read sand,) equal parts. 
ed, they 
shortened ear/y in spring 

+4 ; 1 . . ye my . 75 . pn. 
oiten fiud current, is, that they ought to ‘push,’ i. e. be 
cin to shoot before the branches are shortened: 
id . 
seated the docm o* very many standard roses. 
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highly ornament il summer pl Unts; th 
endure the ordinary severity cf ov 
but, if taken up every autumn, put 
placed ina dry shed, they woul D 
quarters in thespring w:th perfect saiety, and m 
tiner than if exposed during winter, and tuciy sacois injur- 
ed by the severity of the weather. ‘ie varicties of Rosa 


y 
Win 


into larze pots, and 





r ‘3 as standards, 


} 
bl 
re 
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This treatment, perhaps, is most applica-! 


in very clayey, cold soils, the finest compost pos-| 





|| phia, an anecdote on this subject:—A patient in an insane 

po sesed pail iar i the lake | hospital, who had cultivated a taste for drawing, was at 
sls Nile ated westward as fi s the lake || . ; 

I'hese have now populated westward as far as th lone time attacked with 


. iiswe 
ing themselvesto the Huron. On lake Ontario, more than || 


'|to induce him to speak. 
|| ing his room saw the silent man busily employed in draw- 
\|ing a cluster of roses. —!fe looked over his shoulder a few 
|minutes, and then exclaimed as if desirous of praising | 


| 


do all the strong growing varieties of China roses. Rosa 
Grevillii and multiflora also form curious objects, and 
bloom very freely when grown as standards. ‘The hardy 
climbing roses, and several of the climbing China roses, 
|form fine objects when trained ‘tex pyramide,” i.e. in 
{the French manner of training pear trees; but when train- 
ed in this manner, as climbing roses do not form a stem 
strong enough to support themselves, the strong central 
shoots must be tied to iron or wooden stakes, and the side 
shoots from them shortened every season: in this manner, 
with proper culture, they will form pillars of roses, from 
six to ten feet in height. 





Insaniry.—We recollect of reading some time since in 
one of the works of the celebrated Dr. Rush of Philadel- 





a fit of silence, and would not an- 
r any inquiries which were put to him. For some 
days the medical attendants in vain practised every effort 
At length one of them on enter- 





————————————————————————————— 
indica odorata bloom exceedingly well in this manner, as|/instant death. The wound was inflicted with such Vio- 


lence as to drive the entire blade of the knife into the man’s 
head, and cause it to break off at the handle.—Bal 


imore 
Gazette. 





Among the several tragedies of Brutus, which haye 
from time to time been produced, that written by John 
Howard Payne, has alone been successful. Emboldened 
by this circumstance, and with the success of Sheriday 
Knowles before him, Mr. Payne has produced a new pla 
called Virginia, founded on the saine historical incidenty 
as that of Virginius. It is said to be at present in re. 
hearsal in New York, and will be soon performed for the 
benefit of Mr. Parsons. 





The ladies of Long Island have unanimously protested 
against the introduction of white neck handkerchiefs, on 
the ground of economy and beauty, and have resolved not 
to receive the addresses of any young gentleman, —(hear 
this ye swains)—who wears a white neck-cloth, and re. 
commend them to the Temperance Societies, as fit subjects 
as the fashion is extravagant, and will come under the 
head of ** Extravagance begets dissipation.” 





the drawings, ‘Very pretty cabbages, very pretty cabha- 
ges, indeed.’ The trick succeeded. The insane artist 
dropped his pencil, and seized a chair, flourished it over | 
his head, and thundered out, ‘You infernal rascal, do you | 
call that a cabbage? Vanish from my apartment, or Pl) 
instuntly demolish you.’ 





The mysterious Piper, who has recently excited so| 
much interest in Baltimore, concluded his performance 
here yesterday evening, and took his departure to-day for 
the South. ‘The receiptsfrom his performance here have | 
all been applied to benevolent purposes, and we have rea-| 
son to believe, without retaining any portion for the pay-| 

| 


ment of his expenses. ‘The following is a list of his do- 
nations in Baltimore: 
To Thomas Alexander, a laboring mason, who by 

a fall from a scaffold has been rendered unable 


to work, - - - - - - $20 00 
To the St. Mary’s Orphan Asylum, — - - 20 00 
To the Baltimore Female Orphan Asylum, - 200 00 
For the use of the Indigent Sick Society, - 45 00 
lor the education of the orphan children attached 

to the Order of Independent Odd Fellows, - 156 00 
To the Eastern Dispensary, - - - 50 00 





Amounting to - $491 00 

We learn that the amount of his donations for charita- 
ble purposes in New York, was $594 and 66 cents—and 
in Philadelphia, $166.—Baltimore Gazette. 

Eirrecr oF oi on water.—The following is a secret 
worth knowing;—In rough weather, tiiey (the fishermen 
of the Bosphorus) spread a few drops of oil on the surface, 
which permits them to see clearly toa great depth. I 
was aware, that oil would calm the surface of the sea; but 
until recently, [ did not know that it rendered objects more 
distinct beneath the surface. A trinket, of some value, 
had been dropped out of one of the upper windows of our 
palace into the Bosphorus; which, at this place, was ten 
or twelve feet. It wasso small, that dragging for it, 
would have been perfectly fruitless, and it was according- 
ly given up for lost, when one of the servants proposed to 
drop a little oil on the surface. This was acceded to, with, 
however, but faint hope of success. ‘lo our astonish- 
ment, the trinket immediately appeared in sight, and was 
eventually recovered.—De Kay’s Sketches of Turkey. 


Froin the annual report of the Board of Health, it ap- 
pears that the whole number of deaths in the city and lib- 
erties of Philadelphia, during the year 1833, was 4440— 
2099 being adults, and 2341 children. Of males over 20 
years of age, there were 1,157; under 20 years, 1,261; fe- 
males over 20, 944; under 20, 1,084. Of the deatis in 
each month, the smallest number occurred in December, 
being 319; and the greatest in July, 586. Of the whole 
number of deaths, 406 occurred in the Almshouse, and 
478 were persons of color. 

The most fatal disease was consumption, which carried 
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General Edward Stack, an Englishman by birth, died a 
few days ago at Calais, having attained a very advanced 
age. His life was full of adventure. In his youth he was 
one of the aides-de-camp of Louis XV. and went to Amer- 
ica with general Lafayette. He was on board Paul Jones's 
ship, Le Bon Homme Richard, when she took the Serapis, 
capt. Pierson. He afterwards went to the East Indies 
with the de Bouille, and there distinguished himself in 
supporting the honor of the flag under which he served, 
At a later period he was the companion in arms of general 
Clarke, afterwards Duke de Feltre. He then commanded 
the regiment at Dillon, in the Irish Brigade, which he did 
not leave till the revolution, when it ceased to exist. He 
was at Coblentz with Charles X., then Count d’Artois. 
He afterwards entered the service of his native country, 
and was one of Bonaparte’s detenues, first remaining a 
prisoner at Biche for three years, and afterwards at Ver- 
dun, where he was detained till the restoration. Being 
put on the retired list, he took up his residence at Calais. 
where he was highly esteemed. 





M. Gour, formerly a dancing master at Montpelier, now 
80 years of age, has been sentenced to 10 years solitary 
coniinement, for the murder of his wife, arising from jeal- 
ousy, she at the time of the murder being 66. 





The Regents of the University of the state of New- 
York, at a meeting held on the 22 ult, conferred the de- 
gree of doctor of Laws on the Hon. Bensamin Franu- 
Lin Burner, Attorney General of the United States.— 
This distinction, coming as it does from the highest lite- 
rary body in the state has not been conferred, we believe, 
except in one instance before this.—Argus. 





Not pPARTICULAR.—Among the applications to the City 
Council of New York, at their sitting on Monday eve- 
ning last, was that of Mr. » petitioning for any of- 
Jice in the gift of the corporation. 








If the best man’s faults were written on his forehead, 
it would make him pull his hat over his eyes. 








AGENTS FOR THE CINCINNATI MIRROR. 


Oli10.--Dayton, E. R. Strong; Springfield, J. M. Gallagher; Urbanna 
Dr. W. Everett; Columbus, I. N. Whiting; Xenia, C. L. Merrick; Wil- 
mington. B. Hinkson; Oxford, W. W. Bishop; Batavia, D. Morris; Dela. 
ware, R. Hills; Circleville, W. B. Thrall; Springborough, M. Wright; Dar. 
by Creck, O. Curry; Mount Vernon, I. Hadley, P. M.; Hamilton, L. D. 
Campbell; Massillon, A. M‘Cully; Bucyrus, R. W, Musgrave. 
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port, C. Carter, P. M.; Indianapolis, J. Cain, P. M.; Connersville, 8. W. 
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NO'PICE.—For the purpose of extending the circulation of the Mirror 
and of establishing it on a permanent basis, we have determined to make 
a more general effort than herctofore, to procure the patronage of the 
Western Community. To effect our purposes, we have given Mr. HeRvet 
McCune aninterest in the paper; who will act in the capacity of a Gen- 
eral Agent. Any business transacted by him, relative to the paper, wil! 
teceive our sanction. SHREVE & GALLAGHER. 
Cin. Jan. 18, 1834. 





THE CINCINNATI MIRROR is published every Saturday morning. 
The annual subscription-price is Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, payable 











Intesprerancr.—A New York paper cf Feb. 10, states, 
that on Thursday evening last, four er 
drinking in the house of a man named: t, who ke< 
atavern inthe Michth Avenue, New York, whenan alter- 
extion ensued between them, and one of then, named Ja- 
cob Fridz, drew a large jack-knife, and stabbed a man 
named Charles Miller, in the left temple, which caused 
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at the time of subscribing: or Three Dollars, payable any time within siz 
| months thereafter. 

Local Agents allowed 12 1-2 per cent. on all collections, and a copy of 
jthe work gratis. As these terms are liberal, it is expected that all whe 
|| accept agencies wiil exert themselves to colect all subscriptions in their 
|| vicinities. 

i Diseontinuances, where paymentsare neglected, optional with the pu> 
lishers. Letters, (except from Agents) must be Post-parpand addressed te 

SHREVE & GALLAGHER, Publishers, Cincinnati, Obie. 








